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Demonstration by 1,000 employees of Stern’s Dept Store Feb. 17th was warning to man- 
agement that strike will take place March ist unless key demands are met. 
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BAL HARBOUR, Fla.—The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council has mapped a vigorous role for labor in the 
1960 political campaign and has voted to summon the 
AFL-CIO General Board, composed of the principal 
officers of all affiliated unions and departments, into 
special session later this year to consider a recommen-~- 
dation on the presidential race. 


The council’s statement on 1960 political activities dis- 
closed a four-point program adopted during the mid-winter 
session here. It followed in the wake of a press conference 
statement by Pres. George Meany here that “no one in the 
official family of the AFL-CIO, including myself, has any 
inclination to ‘sit out’ the 1960 presidential campaign.” 


Declaring “we reject the idea of politica] neutrality,” the 
council’s policy guidelines asserted that a neutral] role for the 
federation in the crucial 1960 election campaign would be “a 
disservice to the men and women we represent.” 


The Executive Council statement was issued after the 
Administrative Committee of the federation’s Committee on 
Political Education met on policy recommendations. RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg, a member of COPE’s top body, par- 
ticipated in the meeting. The statement declared: 


@ The federation and its state and local bodies will re- 
main out of primary elections except in one-party states. 


- @ AFL-CIO officers will present labor’s views on. vital 
legislative issues to the platform committees of both major 
parties in a drive to win adoption of “liberal and progressive” 
platforms. 


®@ Following the conventions of both parties, the coun- 
cil will convene the General Board to weigh the voting records 
and platform commitments of both parties and the indi- 
vidual records of presidential and vice-presidential candidates. 
“Based on these factors,” the counci] said, “the General Board 
will determine the AFL-CIO position and its recommenda- 
tions to its members.” 


@ State central bodies were specifically instructed to re- 
frain from endorsing slates of delegates pledged to the sup- 
port of candidates for the presidency or vice-presidency in 
either party. The council said this decision would not in- 
fringe upon the rights. of individual union members to sup- 
port candidates in the primaries. 


In addition to the statement on the political campaign, 
the council called on Congress to enact promptly amendments 
to the Wage-Hour Act to extend its coverage “to the mil- 
lions still frozen out of its protection” and to raise the min- 
imum to at least $1.25 an hour. 


Meany told reporters that he is “optimistic” that a min- 
imum wage bill will be passed at the current session of Con- 


gress. 


The council also issued a call for an International Af- 
fairs Conference on April 19+20 dealing with the theme, “The 
Struggle For Peace and Freedom.” The conference is to be 
attended by officers of all internationa] unions and state and 
city central bodies and will be addressed by recognized out- 


AFL-CIO REJECTS “NEUTRALITY” ROLE 
IN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 








standing authorities on various phases of the international 
situation. 

The council's minimum wage statement said it was “grat- 
ified” that the House Subcommittee on Labor Standards has 
scheduled hearings on the legislation for early in March and 
hoped that they would be concluded as quickly as possible. 
It also urged the Senate Labor Committee to report favor- 
ably as soon as possible “the substantial provisions” of the 
bill which was approved by a subcommittee in June, 1959. 


On the International Affairs Conference, the council 
said “it is vitally necessary for our country and our working 
people in particular to have the fullest possible ynderstand- 
ing of the most important international problems and tasks. 
Such understanding by the people is a first prerequisite for 
our country evolving. and pursuing an effective democratic 
foreign policy.” 





Survey Shows Union Wives 
Returning to Democratic Fold 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Wives of union members who 
voted for President Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 will 
swing back to the Democratic Party in droves, accord- 
ing to a New York Post survey. Husbands of the women, 
interviewed in nine major cities, are members of 56 
AFL-CIO unions and the Teamsters. 


The polls showed that if Vice-President Nixon is the Re- 
publican nominee—as now seems likely—34 perectn of union 
wives who voted for Eisenhower will switch to the Democratic 
candidate. 


An additional 20 percent of the women who voted for 
Eisenhower said they were not sure whom they would vote 
for if Nixon were the GOP candidate. Many said their return 
to the Democratic fold depended on the Democratic candidate. 
There were virtually no replies indicating any switch by 
former Stevenson supporters to the Republican Party. 


This is the way the New York Post summed up its survey: 

“In short, union wives who voted Democratic appear to 
be straight party voters this year as in the past. But a signifi- 
cant number of those who voted for Eisenhower—independents, 
‘renegade’ Democrats and regular Republicans—said they 
would not string along with Nixon.” 


The poll was made in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Los Angeles, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. and 
Philadelphia. 


The power of Eisenhower as a vote-getter was sharply 
reflected in the poll. About 55 percent of the wives said they 
voted for Stevenson in 1952 and 1956 in contrast to the 73 per- 
cent who voted Democratic in the 1954 and 1958 Congres- 
sional elections. 


The New York Post poll becomes more significant when 
it is considered that for the first time since women won the 
right to suffrage 40 years ago, they will outnumber men in 
the balloting. 





Don’t Miss Out on 


If you don’t act soon, you may miss out on the 


gain rates. The union-sponsored tour is getting close 
to being completely sold out. One of the two charter- 
ed planes is filled; the other is filling up fast. No 
more planes will be available for charter for this 
tour—so you’d better act. now! 

The 1960 tour will take off from New York’s Idle- 
wild Airport on Sunday, May 29, and will return 29 days 
later, on Monday, June 27, to the same airport. For the 
four weeks that the fortunate travelerg are in Europe, 
they'll visit England, France, Switzerland, Italy and Mo- 
naco, traveling by air from London to Paris and by lux- 
urious motor coach on the continent. é 

The entire 29-day trip, including air and land trans- 
portation, fine hotel accommodations, practically all meals, 
tips, taxes, admission fees, sightseeing—will cost $695 per 
person. 

Special arrangements have been made through’ both 
the tour agency which planned last summer’s fine tour 
and the American Travel Association, a labor-sponsored 
non-profit cooperative organization, to provide the tour- 
ing RWDSvUers with the best of everything at the lowest 





opportunity of a lifetime: a trip to Europe at bar- - 


RWDSU Europe Trip 


possible cost. An added feature ef the 1960 trip will be 
an opportunity in each country to meet labor and govern- 
ment leaders and see something of present-day living and 
working conditions. 

For those who want to take advantage of the low 
fares made possible through group charter travel, air 
transportation from New York to either London or. Paris, 
with réturn flight from either city, is available-at the re- 
markably low fare of $250 for the round-trip flight. This 
is less than half the lowest economy class fare charged by 
regular trans-Atlantic airlines. 

Whether you are interested in the entire tour or 
just the round-trip air transportation, fill in the coupon 
below and send it NOW, checking the appropriate box. 

Transatlantic air transportation will be in a luxurious 
Douglas plane. Hot meals will be served during the flight 
by the three stewardesses, and beverages of all kinds will 
be available to passengers. 

This tour is open only to union members and mem- 
bers of their immediate families (member’s husband, wife, 
child or parent), who reside in the member’s own house- 
hold. Fill in the coupon and mail it immediately to The 
Record’s Travel Dept., 132 West 43 Street, New York 36. 
N. Y. 
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Please.send me information on the 1960 RWDSU European Tour 0 4 
Please send me information on transportation only. 
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AFL-CIO Council Charges Prospects Br ighter 


For Improved New 











‘Unprincaipled Assault 
By Big Business on Labor 


BAL HARBOUR, Fla.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has 
accused business associations, some giant companies and in- 





Reporters question AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at press 
conference following Executive Council meeting in Florida. 


dustries, and “certain Administration spokesmen” of launching 
a “stepped-up attack” on labor and collective bargaining in re- 
cent years in an effort to restrict trade unions. . 


The council called for an end to the “unprincipled propaganda cam- 
paign” against workers and its replacement with a top-level conference 
of union and industry leaders to work out guidelines for industrial 
harmony. The council said Pres. Eisenhower’s “friendly reception” to 
proposals along these lines made by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany was 
“heartening.” 

In a strongly-worded statement adopted at its mid-winter session 
here, the council charged that “business groups and government leaders 
have joined hands in elevating the phantom of runaway inflation to the 
status of America’s No. 1 problém, while real and pressing issues at home 
and abroad have been sidetracked.” ‘ 

“Under the guise of fighting inflation,’ the statement said, “the 
most modest improvements in the wages and fringe benefits of working 
people have been branded as dangerous to the nation.” 


The council said the attack on labor’s modest wage requests came 
at a time when “corporation executives with already lavish salaries and 
production bonus systems have perfected the scandalous ‘stock option’ 
schemes in American industry, swelling corporation executive incomes 
to unbelievable heights.” 


‘Scare Issue’ Raised 


The statement charged that work rules have been “raised as a major 
‘scare’ issue,” particularly in the steel and railroad industries, despite 
Labor Dept. statistics showing that output in steel jumped 50 percent 
between 1947 and 1959; and productivity of railroad workers rose 55.5 
percent from 1947 to 1958. 

“This broadside attack against unions and collective bargaining,” 
the council said, “can be seen not only in the great volume of propaganda 
but also in increased difficulties in labor-management relations in 
numerous industries.” It cited the 1958 auto industry cancellation of un- 
ion contracts for the first time in 22 years; the 116-day industry-forced 
steel shutdown last year; and the three-month Packinghouse Workers’ 
strike at Wilson & Co. 

“Refusa] of management to bargain and to arrive at workable com- 
promises has been spreading and leading to strikes,” the statement de- 
clared, adding that the anti-union campaign constitutes “a threat to 
basic, free, democratic American institutions.” 


At the final session, the council set up new machinery to secure 
compliance on civil rights cases and directed the federation’s eight-man 
Executive Committee to work with the special Internal Disputes group in 
drafting a detailed plan for settling such differences. 

Replying to a question, Meany termed the council] session “a very 
good meeting” that developed a better .understanding of federation prob- 
lems. The AFL-CIO still has internal disputes problems, he said, but the 
meeting had the effect of impressing union members with their “relative 
unimportance.” ° 

Reminded that the council’s meeting covered the anniversary of the 
unity agreement signed by the former AFL and former CIO in February 
1955, Meany said the merger has “worked as well as I thought it would.” 


“We brought inter-union rivalry into the house when we merged and 
although we still have the problems, we are much better off than before 
merger,” he pointed out. “Merger has not added to this problem and I 
am not dissatisfied with the progress of the last five years.” 


As to the effect of the merger on the country at large, Meany said, 
the people have realized_“that there is no intent to concentrate power 
and that the welfare of the trade union movement is bound up with the 
general welfare of thé country.” 

“Those who have been crying ‘wolf’ have been disappointed,” he said. 

On organizing, he said that difficulties still exist in the South and 
that automation nas changed the employment pattern, with white collar 
and technical workers becoming more important. The unions,.he said are 
aware of these problems and are doing the best they can in difficult 
situations. 
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inimum Wage Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The labor drive to win a higher minimum wage 
and coverage under the federal law for millions of additional workers is 
gaining strength, AFL-CIO legislative experts reported last week. Prospects 
are better for improvements in the wage-hour law this session than they 
have been for years, as politicos in both parties—facing a presidential elec- 
tion—express their support for the principle of a higher minimum and 


broader coverage. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell was 
among those who called upon Congress 
to extend protection of the law “to sev- 
era] million additional workers.” 


Mitchell did not spell out the exact 
amount of increase the Administration 
is expected to support, nor the precise 
number to whom coverage should be 
extended. He is expected to give these 
figures in testimony before a House Labor 
Subcommittee on March 2. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and leaders of af- 
fected unions, including the RWDSU, are 
also to present evidence to the Subcom- 
mittee supporting labor’s case for ex- 
tended coverage and a higher minimum 
wage. 

Letter to Congressmen 

Elsewhere on the minimum wage front, 
RWDSU Pres, Max Greenberg sent indi- 
vidual letters to every member of the 
House of Representatives, urging them 
to enact improvements in the wage- 
hour law. The text of his letter follows: 

“I am writing to you on behalf of the 
160,000 members of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union and, 
more particularly, on behalf of millions 
of retail employees throughout the coun- 
try. For a number of years, we have made 
extension of coverage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act our number one 
legislative objective. We, like other trade 
unionists, have long felt that the ex- 
clusion of retail employees from the pro- 
tection of FLSA was unfair. 

“The bulk of the retail industry today 
is big business. The ‘mama and papa 
stores’ are largely a thing of the past— 
and in any event, we are not asking to 
have employees of small, local retail stores 
brought under coverage of the Act. 

“What we are asking is that you and 
your colleagues in Congress enact long- 
overdue legislation to provide the same 
kind of wage and hour protection for 
retail employees as is now enjoyed by 
other workers, and to increase the 
minimum wage for those covered by the 
Act to at least $1.25 an hour. “We hope 








that you will exert your best efforts dur- 
ing this session to enact this important 
piece of legislative business.” 

Other developments in the minimum 
wage campaign were reported by RWDSU 
Legislative Rep. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 
who also serves as director of the AFL- 
CIO Joint Minimum Wage Committee. 
Meiklejohn said that RWDSU participa- 
tion in the delegations coming in to the 
capital from various states “has been 
excellent.” 

In addition to the RWDSvUers from New 
York, New Jersey and West Virginia, 
whose visits to their respective Sen..tors 
and Representatives were reported in the 
last issue of The Record, groups have 
been meeting with Congressmen in ac- 
cordance with a schedule worked out by 
the Joint Committee. 

RWDsSvers represented in these delega- 
tions who spoke on behalf of union mem- 
bers in their home areas included John 
Fiandaca of Leominster, Mass. and Sam 
Fitton of. Attleboro, Mass.; Herbert Geis 
of Indianapolis and Emmet Van Voorhisg 
of Anderson, Ind.; Ernest Burberg of 
Pittsburgh, Bert Golden of Philadelphia, 
James Stuck of Berlin, Pa. and Emery 
Wolfe of Girard, Pa. 

Southerners to Lobby 

On March 1 and 2, labor delegates 
from North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee wil] visit Capitol Hill, The 
RWDSU delegates from these states will 
include Bill Griffith of Charlotte, N. C., 
Andrew Hicks of Charleston, 8. C., and 
Lee Lashley of Memphis, Tenn. 

Meanwhile, RWDSU members—like 
other unionists—are being urged to send 
postcards, letters and telegrams to their 
own Congressmen in support of improve- 
ments in the federal wage-hour law. 
Labor is backing the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt Bill, which would boost the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
extend coverage to nearly eight million 
additional workers—more than half of 
them employees of large retail establish- 
ments. 
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25c Package Settles 
109-Day Wilson Strike 


CHICAGO (PAI)—The bitter, 109-day strike 
of the United Packinghouse Workers against 
Wilson & Co. has been settled with union rati- 
fication of an agreement providing for a slight- 
ly over 25 cent an hour package spread over 
a two-year period. Of the seven locals involved 
in the strike only the two locals in Omaha, 
Neb., rejected the pact. 


RWDSWU locals joined with the entire labor move- 
ment in support of the Wilson strikers. 


UPWA President Ralph Helstein hailed the set- 
tlement but, indicative of the strong feeling that 
still exists, was bitingly critical of the “irresponsible 
and provocative attitude of the company at the end 
of the strike.” 


Helstein said that the settlement meets the con- 
tracts now in effect in other companies in the in- 
dustry. The refusal of Wilson to accept these terms 
led to the strike originally. 


Some of the issues which will be arbitrated will 
be individual cases of replacements and discharged 
workers. Neither the union nor the company panels 
for arbitration have been announced. 


“The company always maintained that issues in 
the strike were not arbitrable until the financial 
losses of the company caused grave concern to man- 
agement and the stockholders,” Helstein declared. 


The UPW president noted that the union would 
have been willing to accept the terms in the new 
Pact as long ago as last December. 


The union said that in view of the ratification and 
the termination of the strike, it is no longer asking 
organized labor to refrain from buying Wilson & 
Co. products. 


Led by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, a massive 
union boycott had been set in operation against 
Wilson products. 


NAM Shows True Colors 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—The contempt that leaders 
of the National Association of Manufacturers feel 
for the American people was revealed by the NAM’s 
top executive, Rudolph Bannow. The NAM’s new 
president, an industrialist who runs a non-union 
factory, blurted out during a speech to well-heeled 
business tycoons: “I follow the American people. 
They are always so wrong that I can get rich doing 
exactly the opposite.” 


AFL-CIO Merger Set in Pa. 


BAL HARBOUR, Fla.—A merger agreement has 
‘been “wrapped up” between the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor and the State: Industrial Union 
Council, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced 
here. 


Unity action is expected within the next six weeks 
in New Jersey, the one state where merger of the 
separate state central bodies has not been worked 
out, the federation president told a press conference. 
If there is no action the APL-CIO “may have to 
-_ in, lift their charters and merge them,” he 
said. 


The Pennsylvania agreement and a new constitu- 
tion have been approved by top officers of both 
groups and a unity convention is scheduled for June 
6 in Pittsburgh. 
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SETTLEMENT CAME in long Wilson strike 
after workers got full support from other un- 
ions including RWDSU. Here sympathtvers and 
canned foods poured into Albert Lea, Minn., 
to support members of Packinghouse Workers 
Local 6. Bus at right brought a union delega- 
tion and 3,000 pounds of goods from Duluth. 


Letter Writing Drive Halts 
Ontario Union-Busters 


NIAGARA FALLS (CPA)—A giant letter- 
writing drive spearheaded by the 500,000- 
member Ontario Federation of Labor seems 
to have convinced the province’s Conservative 
administration to abandon its plan for major 
anti-union curbs. 


Transport minister John Yaremko hinted broad- 
ly at such a development in an address to the OFL’s 
education conference here. 


Yaremko, who was one of the chief architects 
of the report of the Select Committee on Labor Rela- 
tions, said he felt now was not the time for a major 
Overhaul of the Labor Act. 


The report, containing 51 recommendations, in- 
cluded proposals for drastic curbs on picketing, bans 
on strikes in “essential services,” new hurdies for 
certification of unions and an industrial inquiry 
commission which could short-circuit present con- 
ciliation procedure. 


The minister said he had received many letters 
from both union members and employers praising 
the present labor act, 


Energy Minister Robert Macaulay said -later in 
Toronto he had been bombarded by a similar flow 
of letters. . 


The OFL’s program attacking the proposed anti- 
union measures took the form of a flood of post- 
cards from union members across the province to 
their MPPs. The labor federation stressed its own 
outline for strengthening the act. 


In addition—and this was a key part of the 
campaign—the OFL sponsored interviews on the sub- 
ject with many MPPs, some by federation officers 
and others by local labor council representatives. 
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Jobs Dow, lacaine Up 
In Uneven ‘60 Start 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Plus and minus 
signs were liberally sprinkled in economic 
statistics for the first month of 1960, with the 
money side of the ledger doing considerably 
better than the human side. 

Personal income—the nation’s gross national prod- 
uct and cash dividends—went up, some to new rec- 
ord highs. Emplayment, on the other hand, dropped 
and unemployment went up, both seasonally but 
nevertheless indicating that the 1959 slack in jobs 
is a long way from being made up. 

In addition there were a number of factors—a 
slowdown in automobile and steel manufacturing, 
plus continued uneasiness in the stock market and 
low farm prices—that have led the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Department to warn that “the Soaring 
Sixties may fizzle into a tragic letdown if present 
trends in production and unemployment are har- 
bingers of the nation’s future.” 

Here is the picture for January as revealed in lat- 
est Government reports: 

@ Personal income was at an annual rate of $393 
billion in January, up about a billion from the De- 
cember figures, but considerably below the $402 bil- 
lion rate which the Administration has predicted 
for the entire year of 1960. Much of the January 
advance centered in wages and salaries as payrolls 
in steel-connected industries went up with the end- 
ing of the steel strike. Limited payroll advances were 
registered for state and local governments, public 
utilities and serviees, while construction wages ac- 
tually dropped as employment declined “somewhat 
more than seasonally.” 

© Cash Dividend payments reported in January 
amounted to $960 million as compared with $870 
million during the same month in 1959. Here again 
the financial end of the economy centered in bank- 
ing made the sharpest gains, leaping from $192.3 
million in January 1959 to $242.1 million in January 
of this year. 

@ The Job Front showed a loss of almost 2,000,000 
jobs over the month with unemployment climbing 
back over the four million mark to 4,150,000. This 
was the first time that unemployment had reached 
that height since last March. The jobless rate re- 
mained at 5.2 percent. Long term unemployment— 
over 15 weeks—showed an increase, going from 811,- 
000 in December to 910,000 in January. 

While most of the drop was attributed to seasonal 
factors, there were other job reports that were not 
too promising. Top officials of U.S. Steel predicted 
that the industry’s output would drop to 85 percent 
of capacity during the second quarter of the year. 
They commented that “tight money” was having a 
depressing effect on building construction. 

The automobile industry announced cutbacks of 
10 percent in output and the stock of unsold cars in 
dealers’ hands is approaching record levels. 

Meanwhile Wall Street itself is reflecting uncer- 
tainty about what the future holds. The market has 
been fluctuating widely in recent months with the 
over-all trend downward from the peak prices of 
last year. 


Movie Actors Vote Strike 


LOS ANGELES (PAI)—By a majority of better 
than 83 percent, the membership of the Screen 
Actors Guild has voted authorization to the union's 
Board of Directors to call a strike in theatrical mo- 
tion pictures in the event the Guild Board deems it 
necessary to obtain a fair and equitable collective 
bargaining contract. 








British Unionist Urges U.S.: ‘Match Our Health Plan’ 


CHICAGO (PAI)—A top British trade union- 
ist, visiting here, has urged the American people 
to try and match the British comprehensive med- 
ical care program. Jim Matthews, president of 
the International Federation of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and General Workers, was inter- 
viewed by Bob Elson over radio station WCFL, 
the Chicago Federation of Labor station. 

From the “cradle to the grave” is how Matthews 
describes the National Health Service of Great Brit- 
ain. He said the richest man pays a premium of 11 
shillings ($1.54) a week—the same as the poorest. man 
pays. 

The single contribution covers the comprehensive 
Program which provides everything from maternity to 
funeral benefits. 

Matthews said the British Medical Society op- 


@4 


posed the program when it was first initiated. But 
now, he said, the American Medical Association can’t 
find a single British doctor who will come to the U.S. 
and attack the National Health Service. 

He said that as a Briton in America he’d have 
to foot his own hospital bills, but if an American citi- 
zen needs hospital and medical care during a stay in 
England, the American would get the best possible 
treatment for free. 

“Why can’t you match our health service?” Mat- 
thews asked. ; 

“The American Medical Association has misled you,” 
Matthews said, “about the National Health Service. 
You can choose your own doctor and you can change 
doctors when you want to. If you want a second medi- 
cal opinion, you get that free.” 

Matthews said we take care of our younger people 
adequately, but neglect our older folk. “Look at the 


hue and cry against the Forand Bill,” he said. (The 
Forand Bill calls for hospital and medical care for 
persons on Social Security). 

On other subjects, Matthews said: 

There is no big campaign for a four-day week in 
England. 

American women take a more active interest in 
every day affairs than English women. 

The British government has not stepped into a labor 
dispute as in the case of the Taft-Hartley injunction 
which halted the steel strike. Most bargaining is na- 
tional in scope. 

Matthews likes our food, but not our tea. Americans 
just don’t know how to brew a good pot of tea, he 
claims, so he’s drinking coffee during his stay in Amer- 
ica. Lunch is different from what he eats at home. 

“A bit of bacon, cheese and bread and a pint of 
beer is my lunch,” he said. 
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STRIKE LOOMS AT STERN'S DEPT. STORE 


NEW YORK CITY—A high-spirited demonstration by 1,000 Stern’s department store employees on Wednesday, Feb. 17, made the canyons of 
West 43rd Street ring. It was a singing, shouting affirmation of the employees’ campaign to make this the year for important ‘changes in their wages, 
pensions and conditions on the job. This was the first public showing of the Stern workers’ readiness to strike when their contract expires on March 
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HOSPITAL LOCKOUT FIGHT WON: The continuing 


; | 





es ¥ 


drive of RDWSU’s 


Local 1199 to win union wages and conditions for 30,000 workers in New 
York City volunteer hospitals took important step forward with victory 
at Beth Abraham Home & Hospital in Bronx, where 250 workers went back 
Feb. 24 with agreements to resolve serious wage inequities and grievances. 





Telanswer Girls Win 7'/2c Award 


NEW YORK CITY—Pay increases and 
other improvements were awarded in an 
arbitrator’s decision covering 1,500 mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 1780, Telephone 
Answering and Communication Services 
Union, it was announced by Pres. Jerry 
Fischer. 

Effective April 1, the “telanswer gals” 


Leone Again Heads 
Bay State Council 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Officers and 
trustees of the Bay State Council of the 
RWDSU were elected for 1960' at a 
meeting last month. Thomas J. Leone 
was re-elected president. 

Other officers are: Vice-Pres. Frank 
Borselli of Local 584; Sec.-Treas. Her- 
man Bourque of ‘875’; Rec.-Sec, Ida Tay- 
lor of ‘59’; and Sgt. at Arms Joseph Sil- 
via of ‘582’. Trustees elected are: Ralph 
Barisano of Local 584, Lillian Gagne of 
‘66’, Albert Shea of ‘585A’, Joseph Dona- 
hue of ‘224’, and Anthony Araujo of 
*583”. 

Leone reported that the by-laws of 
the Bay State Council have been revised 
on the recommendations of the By-Laws 
Committee, headed by Borselli. Other 
members of the committee were Carl 
Cushman, Lawrence Fitton, George Hi- 
tas, Gladys Bodanza and Edna Thomits. 


Grace Barney Named 
To R. I. AFL-CIO Board 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Grace Barney, 
president for the last 14 years of RWDSU 
Local 442, the union of the Outlet de- 
partment store here, has been named to 
the executive board of the Rhode Is- 
land AFL-CIO. 

Mrs. Barney, who was also recently re- 
elected to a two-year term as president 
of the RWDSU New England Joint Board 
Credit Union, was unanimously chosen to 
the post of the state labor body. 

“We welcome you to this trade union 
state body,” said a letter from Thomas 
F. Policastro, president, and Edwin C. 
Brown, secretary-treasurer of the state 
AFL-CIO, “and we know that from your 
knowledge and experience there will be 
mutual benefits derived.” 
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will receive a 712 cents-an-hour wage 
boost. The agreement was also extend- 
ed to April 1, 1962, with a reopening in 
1961 for changes in pay ranges, benefits 
and otner terms and conditions. 

The award further designated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday as a paid holiday, mak- 
ing it the seventh such holiday enjoyed 
by the members. Those who work on 
holidays receive two and a half times 
their regular hourly rate, under terms 
of the agreement. 

Another gain was three weeks’ vacation 
with pay for employees with ten or 
more years of service. 

Reviewing the gains won for Local 780 
members since May, 1957, Fischer point- 
ed out that direct increases in wages 
have totalled 30 cents an hour. He also 
listed overtime pay, welfare benefits 
such as a $1,000 life insurance policy 
and hospitalization and surgical benefits 
paid for entirely by employers; and sick 
leave, grievance procedure and arbitra- 
tion. 


ist unless the company makes a drastic improvement in the attitude it 
has displayed in negotiations thus far. . 


Nick Carnes, department store 
secretary of District 65, reported 
that there was no evidence of such 
a change in the company’s first of- 
fer;made early last week and quick- 
ly and unanimously rejected by the em- 
Ployees the same day. Negotiations were 
continuing during the week. Latest dev- 
elopments in these talks—and instruc- 
tions to the entire District 65 member- 
ship if there is a_strike—are to be broad- 
cast on television on Sunday, Feb. 28. 
Plans are to televise on Channel 13 a 
special Stern’s membership meeting at 
7:00 that evening where final action on 
a settlement or a strike will take place. 


The company offer rejected by the 
employees was for a 3-year contract with 
wage increases of $1 now, a cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment next year and another 
$1 in 1962. On pensions the company 
said it would support the union in ask- 
ing the employer trustees of the Store 
Workers Pension Plan for an increase of 
$15 in the present benefit of $35 a month 
after 25 years’ service. Also offered was a 
rise in company payments to the Pension 
Fund, bringing them from the present 
2% to 4% over a 6-year period. 


Would Reduce Benefits 


Rejection of the terms of the offer was 
accompanied by strong reactions from 
members to conditions put on the offer 
itself. Typical of the employees’ senti- 
ments was the comment that “Bad as the 
offer is, the company is trying to attach 
strings to it that are even worse.” The 
conditions are that the union agree to 
eliminate certain earnings guarantees of 
straight commission salesmen, eliminate 
welfare plan payments for seasonal em- 
ployees, and the compulsory retirement 
of all employees 65 years old or older. 

Meanwhile, the union’s organizing 
drive at the Stern Bros, branch store in 
Paramus, N. J., about 15 miles from New 
York, made continued progress, Carnes 
said. A strong majority of union mem- 
bers among the 600 regular employees 
is being enlarged every day. 

Negotiations are also under way at 
Bloomingdale’s department store, with 
Pres, David Livingston of ‘65’ leading a 
union committee representing 3,500 em- 
ployees. The- afms of the workers here 
are essentially the same as those of the 
Stern employees, with strong emphasis 
on reducing heavy work loads and set- 
ting fair work rules in addition to de- 
mands for substantial wage boosts and 
guaranteed pension benefits. The Bloom- 
ingdale contract also expires March 1, 
but it has an automatic extension of 30 
days if no agreement is reached by the 
March date. 





Phila. Strike 
At Shoe Chain 
In 4th Week 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Local 76 of 
the RWDSU was in the fourth week 
of its strike against the Morgan shoe 
store chain here for reinstatement 
of an employee fired for union ac- 
tivity. 


The employee, Tony Greco, a sales- 
man, was discharged last month dure 
ing the union’s organizing drive in the 
five-store chain. All of his salesmen col- 
leagues in the shops demanded that he 
be put back on the job. When manage- 
ment continued in its refusal, they walk- 
ed out, accompanied by one of the man- 
agers, on Feb. 5. 


“They're determined that Greco be re- 
turned to his job as a salesman, because 
they know he was fired only for his work 
for the union,” said Local 76 Pres. Al 
Brown. 


Local 76 is the-union of employees of 
the major shoe chains in the city, in- 
cluding A. 8. Beck, Simco, Miles and Kit- 
ty Kelly. These members are support- 
ing the strikers at the Morgan chain, 
whose stores are of the “family” type. , 


Chandler's Picketed : 


Brown pointed out that March marks 
the first anniversary of the union’s pick- 
eting of Chandler’s shoe store here. Lo- 
cal 76 was given the green light last No- 
vember to continue its picketing in an 
extraordinary decision by the NLRB. The 
store had challenged the picketing on 
the grounds that its purpose was to get 
immediate union recognition, which would 
have been in violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. 


Dismissing the company’s charge, the 
NLRB found that the union had not 
made a request for such recognition or 
for a contract during the long period of 
picketing,- but had been seeking only to 
organize the store’s ten employees. 


Picketing at the Chandler store, which 
is part of a national 360-store chain 
owned by Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., will 
continue indefinitely, Brown said. It is 
being carried on by ranls-and-file mem- 
bers on their time-off and days-off. 





RWDSU Leaders Ask $1.25 Minimum Wage 


NEW YORK CITY—Leaders of two RWDSU unions 
in the department store industry in the nation’s largest 
city joined other labor spokesmen here Feb. 23 in urg- 


ing the City Council to set $1.25 as a minimum wage: 


in the area. They were William Michelson, Organization 
Director of District 65, representing 10,000 department 
wee store employees, and Sam Kovenet- 
sky, president of Local 1-8, the un- 
ion of 8,200 employees of Macy’s 
stores in the metropolitan area. 
Speaking for the New York City 
Central Labor Council, Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., asked that the city be pre- 
vented by law from doing business with 
“anyone paying less than a minimum 
* wage of $1.25 an hour.” The city labor 
= body representes 1,000,000 union mem- 
bers in the city. a. 

; A special committee of the City 
MICHELSON Council is looking into the causes of low 
wages paid in many New York industries. Technically, the 
Council has no power to legislate a.minimum wage. But on 
the basis of its findings, it is expected to recommend that a 
higher base rate be set both by the State Legislature and 
Congress. The present Federal minimum is $1 an hour; and 


there is no statewide minimum, though Gov. Rockefeller has 
advocated a $1 level. 

Michelson assured the City Council that a higher minimum 
wage would not bring business liquidations hor cause industry 
to flee the city. He pointed out that while District 65 represents 
30,000 workers in a variety of industries protected by a $1.25 
minimum in contracts, state and Federal laws setting such 
a@ floor would aid smaller retail firms 
which must compete against the giant 
retail chains, while paying higher wages. 

Kovenetsky pointed out that in the 
industry nationally, two million workers 
earn less than $1.25 an hour, or $50 for 
a 40-hour week, and that about 700,000 
earn less than $1 an hour. He cited 
figures to show that the number of busi- 
ness liquidations was inconsequential 
when the Federal minimum went from 
75 cents to $1 an hour in 1955. 

¢ : In making the Central Labor Coun- 
- KOVENETSKY  cil’s recommendation, Van Arsdale urg- 
ed that “the city should not make tax money available to 
anyone paying less than $1.25 an hour—and this includes mu- 
seums, hospital and other nonprofit iristitutions, as well as 
business concerns selling goods and services to the 


city.” 
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 3-Month Drive Ends 


In Election Victory 
At Ind. Supply Firm 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—RWDSU Local 612 is preparing for first con- 
tract negotiations with the W. D. Allison Co. here following the union’s 
victory in a representation election Feb. 17. The count was 26 for the un- 
ion and 19 against, with four abstentions and one void ballot, it was re- 


ported by Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer. 


13'/2c Wage Boosts 
For 100 in Ind. 
At Carson Mfg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—The 100 em- 
Pployees of the Carson Mfg. Co. here re- 
ceived a package increase of 13% cents 
an hour under terms of a new 18-month 
contract negotiated by their union, 
RWDSU Local 512. The company pro- 
duces parts for electrical appliances. 

In wages, an additional six cents an 
hour is to be paid across the board im- 
mediately, with five cents to be added 
during the last six-month period of the 
pact, it was reported by Int'l Rep. Jo- 
seph Romer. 

Also gained were six paid holidays and 
three days paid funeral leave. Other 
improvements included several adjust- 
ments in the language of the contract 
im favor of the employees, Romer said. 

Serving on the union’s negotiating com- 
mittee were Dora Allen, Carol Northern- 
er, Jane Pyles and Anna Enlow. 





The surgical supplies and equipment 
company, which has plants in ten other 
States, had been organized in a three- 
month drive led by Romer, assisted by 
Local 512 Pres, Herbert Geis. In its at- 
tempt to defeat the union at the polls, 
Romer said, the company used “vicious” 
tactics, including the sending of tele- 
grams to each employge distorting the 
facts in the situation. 


Ohe of the first demands of the un- 
ion in negotiations will be the reinstate- 
ment of Harold, Borden, rank and file 
leader fired for union activity during the 
drive. The union has filed charges of un- 
fair labor practices against the company 
with the NLRB. 

Wages of Allison’s 50 employees in the 
local plant are in need’of drastic upward 
adjustment, Romer said. Such skilled 
workers as spot welders, machinists and 
cabinetmakers receive a top rate of $1.50 
an hour, which Romer pointed out is far 
below the prevailing scale for those trades 
in the area 

Other Allison plants are located in St. 
Louis, Mo., Luddington, Mich., Memphis, 
Tenn., Columbus, Ga., E. Norwalk, Conn., 
and Roselle, N.J, 





All Not Rosy in Auto Plants 


DETROIT (PAI)—The increase in au- 
tomobile production that came with the 
end of the steel strike has been given 
wide national publicity. What has not 
been played up, however, is that unem- 
ployment is still substantial in auto pro- 
duction centers, including Detroit, and 
that auto plants are not hiring new 
workers. 

This is a warning to many workers in 
other parts of the country who may be 
tempted to flock to the auto production 
oenters as they did in the old days. 

Woodrow Ginsburg, Auto Workers’ re- 
gearch director, agreed with officials of 
the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission that “glowing reports” of a rec- 
ord year for cars are apt to attract out- 
of-state job seekers to Michigan. 

“That sort of thing always happens, 
and the job-seekers are bound to be bit- 
terly disappointed,” Ginsburg said. 

According to the latest complete unem- 
ployment figures (for the period ending 





Jan. 15, 1960), state-wide unemployment 
in Michigan was substantial, with 190,000 
workers—6.6 percent of the labor force— 
jobless. The Detroit total stood at 95,000, 
or 6.7 percent out of work. 

Detroit still heads the nation’s list of 
large centers with substantial unemploy- 
ment, followed by Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
and Providence, R.I. 

Stated in terms of seniority, the situa- 
tion doesn’t look muche brighter. Some 
Chrysler workers in the greater Detroit 
area with seniority dating back to 1950 
are still waiting to be rehired, according 
to UAW Vice-President Norman Mat- 
thews, director of the union’s Chrysler 
department. 

At the beginning of the year, auto mak- 
ers scheduled peak production of 2,278,- 
600 vehicles for the first quarter of 1960. 
Later in the month, that was scaled down 
to 2,250,000, and there are indications 
schedules will be revised downward even 
more within a short time. 


QUAKER OATS COUNCIL, composed of representatives of RWDSU and other unions with members employed 
im plants of big foods company throughout the United States, met in Decatur, Ala., last month to discuss mutual 
agg Attending session are, around table front left, David M. Richmond, Chuck Foster, RWDSU Ass’t Area 
. Frank Parker, Robert Lee, William E. Bartles, Council Sec.-Treas. Robert J. Ryan, Council Pres. Robert 

D. Dyche, Edna Lee Terry, Cliff Gillett, Dorothy Shurbutt, Annie Bell Watkins and Bill Langston. 





‘Be Wise, Organize’ 








"A stage driver pasead o'er a trail one day 
f svunecepacaion ae 
vnerri 
Whether etendng or moving, "toss dort ‘he same ug 
‘| oe J 
ew? — I 
A hortefly Fell as his snakg lash 
Shot ovt,ae sure as the lightnings flash 

A grasshopper here and a butterfly there 


Pell proy to his arm a¢ they winged the air_. 


> 
“ fra 
te‘ 
A hometis-neet hung on a limb nearhy . ’ 
But the stage driver passed that carefully by...: 
“what's the matter?® bis patsenger cried, surprised! 
“Well,"he answered, ‘them homete 1S ORGANIZED!" 


: The horsefly, butterfly, and the grasshopper too, 
‘Have a fate thats 4 lesson and a warning to you! 
You will flutter and fall, with the hoppers and files, 
. Unless, Uke the hornets, YOU'RE ORGANIZED!!!” 


Sam Molloy in Kentucky Labor News 











All Join Union at Ohio Dairy, 
So Election Isnt Necessary 


NELSONVILLE, O.—The management of the Pure Milk Co. plant here, 
a subsidiary of Deeds Dairy in Lancaster, O., did not believe it necessary 
to bother with the formalities of a representation election, knowing that 


all of its 12 employees would have voted 
for the RWDSU, anyway. 


Accordingly, it waived arrangements 
for a forthcoming election at the plant, 
accorded recognition to Local 379, and 
forthwith signed a contract providing 
the same benefits in an agreement re- 
cently negotiated at the Deeds Dairy. 


As a result, wages of the 12 Nelson- 
ville driver-salesmen were immediately 
increased by almost $25 to $30 a month, 
Int'l Rep. Gene Ingles reported. They 
will also be covered by a similar pension 
plan at a company cost of $16 per month 
per employee. Moreover, these terms were 
retroactive to Feb. 1. 


“We are very pleased at this develop- 
ment,” said Ingles. “It is certainly an 
enlightened attitude on the part of the 
Pure Milk management to recognize that 
the vote would have been unanimous. 
And it is to their credit that they readily 
agreed to the same terms as the Lan- 
caster contract.” 


The Deeds Dairy, which was brought 





under contract by Local 379 last sum- 
mer, signed a new agreement last month 
providing improved pay and working con- 
ditions for its 45 employees: increased 
base wages of $5 a week for retail route 
salesmen, plus a one-half percent boost 
in commission; and increased base wages 
of $6 a week for wholesale salesmen. 


The Nelsonville plant serves as a dis- 
tribution station for milk processed in 
Lancaster. The products are delivered 
daily to the Pure Milk plant by semi- 
trailer truck to supply its eight routes. 


Farmers Hit Ike's 
Tight Money’ Policy 


DENVER, Colo. (PAI) — The National 
Farmers Union has joined labor and lib- 
eral economists in denouncing the “tight 
money” policies of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 





The NFU executive committee, meeting 
here, cited three basic criticisms of the 
“tight money” program: 


“First, the deliberate raising of interest 
rates discriminates against persons who 
are essentially debtors, to the advantage 
of those who are creditors. The rich get 
richer, and the poor get poorer. 


“Second, the policy has failed to meet 
the only purpose ever claimed for it— 
namely, stopping inflation ... As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has actually added to the 
cost of living for millions of people by in- 
creasing the costs of homes, major ap- 
pliances, automobiles, smaH loans and 
other items of living. 


“Third, the tight money policy has 
grossly aggravated the cost-price squeez 
st which farmers have been in for some 

ee seven years ... And all this is happening 
; 4 . while the same Administration is preach- 

ing that farmers should modernize and 
become even more efficient. They can d0 
so only on net earnings or on credit, but 

when both sources are made harder #0 

reach the only thing that can happen is 

a further decline in agriculture.” 
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Wage Boosts 
Won at Six 
Plants in Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Negotiations by 
RWDSU Local 19 with four cotton 
compress plants in this area—Fed- 
eral, Gulf Atlantic, Memphis and 
Navy Yard—have resulted in wage 
increases for their employees, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Lee N. Lash- 


The South 





Sealtest Dairy in N.C Agrees 


To Talks After Labor Protest 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Organized labor in this city has united behind RWDSU Local 1005 in its fight to pre- 
serve the union and to negotiate a fair contract with the Southern Dairies plant here. The immediate result is 
resumption of negotiations which had broken off. The company’s products are sold under the brand name, “Seal- 


test.” 





ley. Pay boosts were also won in two 
feed mills. 


The pattern for the agreements at all 
four compress plants was set in nego- 
tiations at the largest of them—Féderal. 
There, a raise of two cents an hour was 
won for most classifications, with some 
workers getting four cents. 


At Gulf Atlantic, there were some de- 
viations from the pattern. Workers there 
received the two cents in 18 job class- 
ifications, and 1% cents in eight class- 
ifications. An adjustment in the vacation 
schedule was also gained there. 


Lashley pointed out that the turnover 
in personnel in the compresses is so great 
that it adversely affects the union in 
negotiations. . 


Local 19 also reported that the work- 
ers in the Allied Feed Mill on Dec. 1 re- 
ceived a six-cents-an-hour Automatic in- 
crease negotiated in 1958. An additional 
five cents is due there Dec. 1, 1960. Mc- 
Millen Feed Mill workers received five 
cents an hour more as of last Jan. 1 
under the 1958 agreement, which has two 
more years to run with an additional 
five cents due each year. The increases 
at Allied and McMillen brought hourly 
minimums there to $1.51 and $1.54, re- 





a eo 


FROM 12 SOUTHERN STATES some 70 delegates gathered in Louisville, 
Ky., to develop stronger labor education programs. Shown above are of- 
ficers of state central labor groups in a special meeting. AFL-CIO Dept. of 


Education sponsored the two-day conference. 


The company has waged a union-bust- 
ing campaign against ‘1006’ for many 
months, refusing to grant any pay boost 
and insisting on elimination of senior- 
ity clauses and other protections in the 
— Intl Rep. Larry Larsen re- 
po: . 


Even after a company attempt to de- 


would “consider” the request. A meeting 

an the union was scheduled for March 

Letter to Plant Manager ; 

The letter, addressed to L. H. Lester, 
manager of the dairy plant, declared: 

“The membership we represent through 

our respective organizations, and their 





spectively. 


NLRB Probes Firms 
Election Tactics 





Survey Shows R-T-W Harms States 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—So-called “right-to-work” laws have retarded 
the industrialization of the states that have approved them, according to 
a noted legal authority. The conclusion was reached by Daniel H. Pollitt, 


families, are consumers or prospective 
consumers of your products, and, as such, 
we have an interest in both the com- 
pany and its employees. We would like 
to know that the employees who serve 
us are satisfied employees, whose work- 
ing conditions and compensation are 
comparable with those of other employees 
in similar industries. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The National 
Labor Relations Board was scheduled to 
begin an investigation Feb. 29 of RWDSU 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
the Hollywood Candy Co. in connection 
with a representation election held among 
its employees earlier this month. The 
vote count was 82 to 75 against the un- 
fon, 

Alabama RWDSU Council Org. C. T. 
Daniels said that the company, which 
normally employs about 200, had laid 
off 35 workers and deliberately delayed 
putting them back on the job to avoid 
@ pro-union vote. 

“There’s no doubt that at least 26 of 
them would have east their ballote for 
the RWDSU,” said Daniels. 


associate professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in an inde- 
pendent study of the motivation and ef- 
fect of the anti-collective bargaining laws 
in 19 states. 


A 36-page report of his research re- 
sults, entitled “Right-to-Work Laws: An 
Evidentiary Approach,” has been pub- 
lished by the National Council for In- 
dustrial Peace. The report,stated that 
the real purpose behind “right-to-work” 
laws “is to hamstring union effective- 
ness.” 


Pollitt said in his heavily-documented 
study that industries that boost the eco- 
nomy of an area prefer to locate in “high- 
wage” states instead of states with “right- 





to-work” laws where low wages prevail. 

“They build the largest plants, employ 
the most people, and pay the highest 
wages ... they expected to be unionized 
and were in fact unionized. Many of 
them have companywide agreements with 
the home union whereby wages are 
standardized in all plants, wherever lo- 
cated,” the report stated. 


He reported that, by contrast, a few 
industries that pay the lowest wage scales 
have moved to low-wage “right-to-work” 
states for the purpose of “exploiting” 
working people, and that the result has 
been to “create rather than solve” eco- 
nomic problems, 


“We therefore trust that at your next 
contract meeting, there may be some real, 
honest negotiating and a satisfactory 
agreement concluded.” 

The letter was signed by officers of 
several locals of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen, Railroad Telegraphers, In- 
ternational Ass’n of Machinists, Com- 
munication Workers, ILGWU and Elec- 
trical Workers. 

“This wonderful demonstration of labor 
unity hag given our members new hope 
in fighting for their union,” said Larsen. 

Southern Dairies is a subsidiary of 
National Dairies, a nationwide company, 
which last year showed the biggest pro- 
fits in ite history. 
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AFL-CIO Urges Stepped Up Organizing in South «- 


‘tight 
- Ade 
BAL HARBOUR, Fla. (PAI)—New, determined As a result, while about 40 percent of the potential has been an open campaign of employers, especially in 
eting efforts to organize the unorganized—particular- had been in unions in 1952, the percentage for all work- the South and in the white collar field, to undermine 
¢ the ly in the South— are needed by the AFL-CIO to’ °&® in the country now stands at about 39 percent. the labor movement. It started-in 1956, the same year 
meet what Director of Organization Jack “Why?” Livingston was asked. that AFL-CIO President George Meany was invited to 
Livingston has called “a ferocious” anti-labor “During the last four years,” he replied, “there address the NAM and was insulted, Ever since then the 
berest drive by management during the past four years NAM and the national and state Chambers of Com- 
who ‘ merce have engaged in a full-blown campaign against 
ntage Reporting to the AFL-CIO Executive Council meet- unions and have openly been giving management ad- 
h get ing here, Livingston outlined a number of proposed vice on how to keep unions out of their plants and shops, 2 
steps both by the AFL-CIO and by its affiliates, in how to build up company unions and how to reduce : 
j order to meet the open campaigns of the National As- . union strength in other ways.” d 
mee sociation of Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of cited * 
. te Commerce to prevent organization of new unions and Paine tag Sg es ee = = 
mat- to weaken those already in existence. ’ - 
by a Labor Law Journal report on the success many em- 4 
> ind ft “nm a later a Se eee ee ployers have had in fighting off organization. 3 
ere were on workers as the a 3 
j a potential. Due to population increases, that potential PIR tes eS-anies compen. Livingment tap “= 
now stands at 44 million. Yet over the four years, the : ° 3 
number of organized workers in the United States, in- ane That labor must step up its organizational cam-~ 5 
Be oreo pred still sian Prose ea eter: 2. That efforts be made to overcome “conflicts 3 
ee AFL-CIO organizers have not been idle during of interest” among unions in organizational drives so “ 
ening that period and have had some success. About 800,000 i vr Pea ett Organizational Department be free 4 
each- new members were added to the Federation through sep D. . 
» and NLRB elections and another 3,000 have come into the Livingston said that despite the attacks on organ- 
un do Federation through organizational work that did not izing, good progress was being made in the retail trade 
t, but entail elections. and hotel and restaurant fields. Asked whether the 
er to Nevertheless, during the same period, the total eget pre Act was hurting organization, Livings- 
yen is number of all organized workers dropped about the replied: . 
same number due to technological unemployment, death “Tt’s too early to say, but you can bet that the , 
and retirement. effect won't be seed.” 4 
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1000 in B.C Reject 
Offers by 5 Firms, 


Seek Conciliation 


r VANCOUVER, B. C.—Contract negotiations affecting a total of 1,050 
RWDSU members employed in five large firms, including a supermarket 
chain and grocery and hardware wholesalers, are headed for Conciliation 


Boards following unsuccessful direct 
negotiations, it was reported by Int’l Rep. 
Bud Hodgins. 

Some 600 employees of McLennan, Mc- 
Feely 4 Prior, Marshall Wells, Ltd., and 
Fred C. Myers voted overwhelmingly at 
recent meetings to reject the companies’ 
offer and supported the Local 535 nego- 
tiating committee in its decision to sub- 
mit the dispute to a conciliation board. 

The companies had mailed the offer 
directly to each member and, once again, 
by ignoring the certified bargaining unit, 
Hodgins pointed out, they “have shown 
their contempt toward the union and its 
leadership.” Hodgins added: “The com- 
panies’ offer was branded by many mem- 
bers as an outright bribe and a move to 
create dissension in the union ranks.” 

The offer included a 10% increase to 
all employees except female office work- 
ers over a two-year period. The latter, 
according to the offer, were to receive 
8% the first year and $7.50 per month 


RWDSU Wins 
Certification at 
Lindsay Bakery 


LINDSAY, Ont—The RWDSU has 
been certified as collective bargaining 
agent in the first of several shops here 
under organization as a result of the 
union’s recent strike victory at Silver- 
wood’s Dairy. It is the Trent Valley 
Bakery employing 20 workers. 

Contract proposals have been submit- 
ted by the union to the newly organized 
shop, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Walter 
Kenasit. 

Trent Valley is part of the Wonder 
Bread bakery chain, many of whose units 
are under contract to the RWDSU. Among 

eir locations are London, Hamilton, 

indsor and Peterborough. 

The RWDSU has also applied for cer- 
tifications at several garages here with 
a total of 60 employees. Other organiz- 
fing targets are the Coca Cola bottling 
depot and the Steinburg Grocery chain 
store. Some smaller groups in Peter- 
borough, 25 miles away, have also been 
eontacted for organization, Kensit said. 
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for the second year, with reduction in 
the work week from 40 to 37% hours. 


The membership reaffirmed the un- 
ion’s original demand for a 12% in- 
crease and additional adjustments in job 
classifications; improved seniority clauses 
and the inclusion of a new provision 
covering job training programs for em- 
ployees who may be affected by automa- 
tion in the near future. 


The union appointed P. O’Neal, sec- 
retary of the B.C. Federation of Labor, as 
its member on the Conciliation Board, 
and has prepared a submission to sup- 
port its demands for improved wages 
and conditions. 


With collapse of negotiations between 
RWDSU Local 580 and Canada Safeway 
and the W. H. Malkin Co., wholesale 
grocers, the issues have similarly been 
submitted to conciliation boards, The 
contracts cover approximately 250 em- 
ployees in the various Safeway divisions 
(grocery, produce, coffee, etc.) and 200 
warehouse and office workers of the Mal- 
kin operations throughout British Col- 
umbia. 


Little or no progress had been made 
a ter a dozen meetings with the man- 
agements, Hodgins said. They made “ab- 
solutely no concessions” in the matters of 
wages, hours of work and vacations. 
Other items in dispute are the union’s 
proposal for one contract to cover all 
Safeway operations, and a request for 
improvements in the seniority provisions 
at Safeway and Malkin’s. 


Local 895 in Winnipeg 
Reelects McKenzie President 


WINNIPEG, Man.—RWDSU Local 895, 
Bakery Workers, held its annual election 
of officers last month, with Art McKenzie 
of Canada Bread being re-elected presi- 
dent. Howard Roberts of Weston’s was 
voted back into office as vice president, 
and Alfred Skowron of General Bakeries 
Was named secretary treasurer. 


Business Agent G. Ritchie reported 
that the officers were not elected in 
some cases until after two or three ballots. 
The election was conducted by Int’] Rep. 
Chris Schubert and Ritchie. 
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TORONTO (CPA)—Toronto Telegram columnist Frank Tumpane has made 
mincemeat of the reasons given by well-known Canadian painter-muralist R. 


York Wilson for refusing to join a union. 


Wilson, who was engaged to fashion the 100-foot mural in the lobby of the 
new O’Keefe Centre for the performing arts, balked at taking out a card in the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers for himself and his 


two “helpers.” 


Explained Wilson: “You can’t unionize people who work as individuals.” 

While officials of the union, O’Keefe and the general contractor huddled 
over the problem, columnist Tumpane let loose on Wilson. 

“If Mr. Wilson is fearful that joining a union will destroy his individuality, 
what of Glen Gould, who is surely one of the artistic world’s most pronounced 
individuals in both personality and technique? What of Artur Rubinstein?\ 


“If Mr. Gould and Mr. Rubinstein were not members of the Musicians’ Un- 
ion, they couldn't step on the stage of Massey Hall to play a piano concert... .” 


After riffling through a list of other great artists who belong to unions, 
ecolumnist Tumpane turned it to his “final rebuttal”—himeelf. 


Did membership in a union destroy individuality? P 
No, said Tumpane, because he belonged to one, “and I’m as individualistic - 


as anybody around these parts.” 


'. . “If the unien to which I belong—the Toronto Newspaper Guild—attempted 
te dictate to me what I should write, I would tell ite executive board te leap 
. imte the nearest Inke. And you knew Toronto—there’s always a lake handy.” 








Management's Crocodile Tears 


BUT, IM CARRYING AN 
IMPOSSIBLE LOAD 
NOW’ 
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22c Package Won by 150 
In Winnipeg Settlement 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A package with an estimated worth of 22 cents an 
hour was gained for the 150 employees of the Gypsum Lime & Alabastine 
Co. in a settlement concluded early this month, it was reported by Int'l 


Rep. Chris Schubert. The new contract 


covers a two-year period. 


Increases in wages are to be paid on 
the following schedule: six cents per 
hour retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959, and an- 
other six cents next December; one cent 
per hour premium pay in the afternoon 
and night shifts, and an additional two 
cents on general labor yardman’s rates. 


A pension plan was established with 
back-service recognition and made ef- 
fective as of Dec. 1, 4959, providing for 
contributions of 5% of employees’ wages 
and a similar amount (or more) by the 
company. This will cost the company 
nine cents an hour, Schubert said. 


A third week’s vacation after 15 years 
of service was also provided in the new 
pact. Some 20 workers will benefit by this 
gain next year. The new agreement also 
contained improvement in the -checkoff 
clause. 

Serving on the negotiating committee, 
assisted by Schubert, were: Chairman R. 
Kaschl, A. Neroda, T. Onetera, V. Sino- 
Sic and H. Perrault. 


Talks on at Gilchrist 
As ‘461’ Is Certified 


TORONTO, Ont.—Proposals for pro- 
visions of a first contract have been sub- 
mitted to the management of the Gil- 
christ Bakery here, it was reported by 
RWDSU Canadian Director George Bar- 
low. 

Local 461 had been certified by the 
Ontario Labor Relations Board as the 
collective bargaining agent for the inde- 
pendent bakery’s 40 employees. They 
were organized recently in a drive ‘ed 
by ‘461’ Business Agent Herb Thorne. 

The proposals are based on agree- 
ments in effect at many bakeries under 
contract to RWDSU locals throughout 
Canada. 

Serving on the union negotiating com- 
mittee are Gilchrist employees D. Ricci, 
Evelyn Ball and A. Mugford. 


Certification Sought for Ont. 
Vending Company Employees 
OSHAWA, Ont.—Application for cer- 
tification of the RWDSU as the repre- 
esentative of the ten employees of the 


Baker Vending Co. has been filed with 
the Ontario Labor Relations Board. The 








employees: of the firm, which operates . 








Locals 650, 468 — 
In Manitoba 
Elect Officers 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Annual elections of 
officers and committees of two RWDSU 
locals in the area—Local 650, Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers, and Local 468— 
were held recently, it was reported by 
Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert. 


The results at Local 650, whose mem- 
bers are employed by the Christie Brown's 
Bakery, were as follows: Harry Sanders, 
re-elected president; P. Marigold, re- 
elected vice-president; A. Peron, secre- 
tary-treasurer; N. Stewart, recording sec- 
retary, and D. Hilder, warden, New stew- 
ards at Christie Brown’s are G. Rauh, 
A. Schellenberg, P. Marigold, B. Wright, 
0. Komokowski and W. Sundin. 


At Local 468, whose members work for 
Hudson’s Bay Co., the election results 
were as follows: J. Warkentin, Driver's 
Unit chairman, N. Faulkner, vice chair- 
man, W. Swereda, secretary and J. 
Braun, warden. The negotiating com- 
mittee for this unit consists of Warken- 
tin, J. Hepples, S. Johnston and ex-chair- 
man J. Ryan. 


Officers elected for Hudson’s Bay Main- 
tenance and Coal Yard were: Lloyd 
Bjornson, chairman, A. Griffin, vice- 
chairman, J. Schwartz, secretary-treas- 
urer, and M. Deschenes, warden. This 
group also constitutes the negotiating 
and grievance committees. 





Saskatchewan Minimum 
Boosted to $32 a Week 


REGINA (CPA)—The Saskatchewan 


government has approved a uniform’ 


minimum wage throughout the province 
of $32 per week. The present wage is 
$30 in the large urban areas and $29 
elsewhere. , 


Part-time rates have been boosted to 
85 cents an hour, the CCF minister of 
labor, C. C. Williams announced. The 
new rates go into effect April 4. 


_ Under the. new provisions female em- 
ployees required to work after the hour 
of 12:30 midnight and completing their 
shifts before 7. a.m, must. be provided 
with free transportation 
ployers. 4G 
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Forand Bill Urgently Needed 


By JOHN BEIDLER 
AFL-CIO Legislative Staff 


Protection of older citizens against the human and financial disaster 
of prolonged illness is the most pressing social welfare problem in our 
nation today. We have, in the past, reached solutions or partial solutions 
for many social problems in America. We have put a floor under wages 
through the Fair Labor Standards Act. We have provided a cushion for 
old age through the Social Security Act. We have established a system 
of unemployment compensation, also though the Social Security Act. 


But for older citizens living on small incomes, who suffer lengthy illnesses, 
we have done almost nothing. 


Eleven million persons now draw social security pensions. A little more than a 
million of them are also covered by private pension plans. But the primary federal 
social security benefit (on which most retirees must rely exclusively) averages only 
$73 a month. The maximum benefit for a retired couple, which only a small propor- 
tion of beneficiaries receive,.is but $180 a month. 


Out of these small sums must come rent, food, clothing and other necessary 
expenses. There is no margin for huge medical expenses brought on by a stay in 
the hospital. 


It is estimated that about 40 percent of retired persons have some form of 
health insurance. But how good is this insurance? 


A federal government study in 1957 indicated that of all pensioners who had 
medical expenses, only 14 percent of the couples and 9 percent of the single persons 
drew any insurance benefits at all. 


This tends to prove what the AFL-CIO and other liberal groups have asserted 
time and again: for retired persons, health insurance costs are unconscionably 
high and benefits paid by these private plans are unconscionably low. 


Another fault of existing. private plans is that in many cases as soon as the 
insured retiree draws some benefit from his insurance policy, the company cancels. 
What happens to these people, and to those who have no health insurance coverage 
at all, when major illness strikes? 


Savings, which have been painstakingly accumulated over the years to be used 
for some modest comforts during retirement, are lost. If all funds are gone, the 
retired person may, by proving his poverty, obtain public assistance. 


A final alternative, for many, is to seek the help of children or other relatives 
who are still employed. Unquestionably millions of these problems are solved in 
this way. » 


Health Care As a Matter of Right 


But none of these alternatives is a really acceptable solution to the problem. 
The only acceptable solution is a system to which each worker contributes, and 
from which he draws benefits as a matter of right with the cost distributed over 
his lifetime rather than depending on private insurance bought a few years before 
retirement. 

Such a system is proposed in the Forand Bill. The Forand bill, named after its 
chief sponsor, Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.), provides for extension of the social 
security system to provide hospital and skilled nursing home care and certain sur- 
gical expenses for all social security beneficiaries. 


This means, in addition to retired -persons, those covered would include widows 
with dependent children and persons who draw benefits because of total disability. 

Under the Forand bill the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare would 
administer the plan, as he does the existing social security system. Social security 
records would be used to determine the eligibility of individuals for benefits. 


Any quailfied hospital or skilled nursing home could participate in the program, 
Rates for services rendered to the eligible sick would be set by agreement between 
the government and the hospital or nursing home, using the kind of formulag.:al- 
ready well-developed in many government and private plans. 


The secretary would be authorized to use voluntary organizations to help ad- 
minister the program. A special proviso forbids any administering agency to inter- 
fere with the internal management of participating institutions or with the private 
practice of medicine. 


The cost of the program would be about $1 billion a year at the start. This 
would be met by an increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in the social security taxes 
on employers and employees, and three-eighths of 1 percent on self-employed per- 
sons. The tax would apply, as it does now, to earnings up to $4,800 a year, so that 
a worker would, at most, pay $12 more each year in social security taxes. 

Prospects for passage of the Forand bill during the present session of the Con- 
gress are complicated by the probability that the session will be a short one so that 
members may be free to attend the national political conventions. 

This leaves only five months for action. 

The need for the Forand bill is clear and urgent. Whether you are retired or 
near retirement; whether you have aging parents whose happiness is your con- 
cern; or whether you simply recognize the social and economic importance of this 
problem, you can and should help to meet the need, 

“ Write to your congressman and senators, urging them to support and work 
for the passage of H.R. 4700, the Forand bill. 








Forand Bill Provisions 


The Forand bill, H.R. 4700, provides: 

@ 60 days of hospitalization in a 12-month period for those eligible to 
receive social security benefits. ; 

@ 120 days of nursing home care (less the number of days of any 
hospitalization) for those eligible to receive social security benefits. 

@ Surgical services which are medically required for those-eligible to 
receive social security benefits. 

@ An increase in contributions to the social security trust fund of one- 
fourth of 1 percent for employees, one-fourth of 1 percent for employers and 
three-eighths of 1 percent for self-employed persons on earnings up to $4,800 
© Tee e Free choice of hospitals and nursing hemes by the patient. 

©The federal government would exercise no control over the operation 








of hospitals or nursing hemes, or over the selection or payment of personnel. 
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Are Safety Hazards 





A Dangerous Place? 


A man’s house may be his castle, but in too many instances it may also 
be the scene of accidental tragedy for his family and himself. 


In 1959, the National Safety Council estimated, 27,000 people were 
killed in home accidents. And 4,000,000 men, women and children were 
injured at home. 


Carelessness is usually the reason why someone at home in the U.S, 
is injured every eight seconds and a death takes place every 19 minutes. 
If homeowners and their families would follow these few simple rules, 
the terrible toll of needless death, injury and property loss could be cut 
to infinitesimal proportions. 


1. Don’t overload electrical circuits, More than two cords plugged 
into one outlet constitute a fire threat. Cords should be in good condition, 
not kinked or frayed. And never yank plugs out of the wall by pulling on 
the cord—this may loosen the cord from the plug or damage the cord 
itself. 


2. Stairs should be properly lighted and clear. Children’s toys on 
stairways are a real menace to safety. 


3. Basements should be cleaned and kept clear of papers, paints, 
kerosene or other inflammable materials. If your furnace is near a wall, 
insulate the wall with metal or asbestos lining. 


4. Broken glass, razor blades, bottles, tin cans and other sharp waste 
should be discarded in closed containers. 


5. Medicines, insecticides and poisons should be kept in a locked 
medicine chest—out of reach of small children. Also matches, kitchen 
knives and tools should be inaccessible to youngsters. 


6. In the kitchen, keep oven doors closed and pot handles turned in 
so that children will not be tempted to grasp them. Keep small children 
away from a stove at all times. 


7. Smoking in bed causes a large number of home fires—if you feel 
sleepy and lie down, don’t smoke. 


8. Never touch a radio or any other electrical outlet when in the 
bathtub or shower. It can mean instant electrocution. And always dis- 
connect your electric iron when you have te answer the phone or doorbell. 


If you can observe these simple safety rules, you can cut down the 
chances of home accidents for yourself and your loved ones. 


Whats Your Home Safety Score? 


Are any of your lamp or appliance cords frayed? 
Do your children ever leave toys on stairways? 
Does your basement contain paper or old rags? 


Do you ever discard broken glass or razor blades in open waste 
baskets? 


5 Are medicines, poisons, matches, knives and tools within reach 
of young children? :' 


6 Does your wife leave pot handles projecting from stove when 
cooking? 

7 Do you ever smoke in bed? 

8 Do your children ever play in your storeroom or attic? 


Do you have a radio near your bathtub or shower? 
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-Your answer should be “NO” to all these questions. 
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During Adolf Hitler’s reign in Nazi Germany, the 
world learned a new phrase—“the big lie’—and the tech- 
nique it described, a technique perfected by propaganda 
master Josef Goebbels. Under the “big lie” system, the 
things you say are exactly the opposite of the things you 
do—and the more outrageous the lie is, the better the 
chances that it will be swallowed by the gullible. 

Thus, when Hitler was rearming, he kept talking about peace; 
when he planned the invasion of Czechoslovakia or Poland, he 
talked of the threats of war coming from those nations; when 
he gobbled up most of Europe, he spoke of “protecting” the con- 
tinent against the Allied powers. 

Of course, there’s nothing new about the technique; it was 
an old one even in Hitler’s day. But in the seven years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, it’s been brought to new heights of perfec- 
tion by the slick advertising men who mastermind the public rela- 
tions efforts of both big business and the Administration. Their big 
pitch has been to raise the bogeyman of “excessive labor power’’— 
in order to conceal the fact that more and more power is actually 
being concentrated in the hands of big business. 

Two recent-developments have given the American people some 
idea of just how great industry's power really is. One of these was 
the release of a memorandum of the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
explaining just why he lost his bid for the Republican nomina- 
tion to General Eisenhower in 1952. The second development has 
been the exposé of the entire television industry, Madison Avenue 
and the close association between the public relations geniuses 
and the business administration in power in Washington. 

Just who released the Taft memorandum is a mistery. The 


New York Times says that “it came to light.” Later the paper 


admitted that it could not find the source. Despite probable 
ulterior motives behind it, the’ memorandum will go down in his- 
tory as a practical illustration of the almost unbelievable power 
of Wall Street financial interests and the conservative press to 
control Presidential elections. 

Written after the 1952 Republican Presidential convention. 
Taft noted that last minute convention maneuvers did not de- 
termine who would win the nomination. He ascribed the decision 
to two factors: 

1. “The power of New York financial interests 4nd a large 
number of businessmen subject to New York influence, who had 
selected General Eisenhower as their candidate almost a year ago.” 

2. “A propaganda blitz... Four-fifths of the influential news- 
Papers in the country were opposed to me continuously and 
vociferously and many turned themselves into propaganda sheets 
for my opponents.” 

Taft went on to explain that he had about 604 delegates 
preferring him to about 400 for Eisenhower at the time the 
primary elections were over. Big Business then turned the heat 
on delegation after delegation to switch to Eisenhower. 

It was apparent that business and Wall Street were not so 
much opposed to Taft’s views as they were convinced that he could 
not defeat the Democratic nominee. Taft was close to Midwest 
business interests and Eisenhower’s close identification with East- 
ern financial interests was already obvious. Eastern business 


financial interests and the press, it developed, were too much of * 


@ combination to beat. Taft couldn’t do it? The Democrats couldn't 


do it. 
Aid From Madison Ave. 

We have no reason to believe that today the all-consuming 
power of Wall Street and the press is any less potent than it was 
in 1952. However, there is a facet to this power which gives added 
Cause for concern. This is the close working relationship between 
Madison Avenue, the television industry, the Administration and 
Big Business. 

Some aspects of this partnership—which has grown steadily 
in significance since the 1952 election—have come to light as a 
result of the recent Harris Committee hearings into fakery and 
deceit in television. 

The headlines tell us that quiz shows were 
rigged. Blame for the rigging was placed on 
the television industry, Madison Avenue and 
the business sponsors. Yet, now we are slowly 
learning that the quiz shows were not the only 
things that have been rigged. It is fast coming 
to light that the business administration of 
Eisenhower has been using these techniques of 
rigging in many and assorted ways. 

@ Remember those cheering crowds that 
greeted Eisenhower's visit to Europe last year? 
Now, both the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
and the National Broadcasting Company admit 
that cheers were dubbed in after the films had 
arrived back in New York. 

@ You may recall the Eisenhower Cabinet 
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meeting that was carried on television several years ago. What is 
not generally known is that the meetizg had been coached and 
rehearsed and had the Madison Avenue touches, 

@ During the 1 Presidential campaign the TV networks 
carried what most listeners thought was a spontaneous interview 
with Eisenhower by a number of citizens. The “citizens,” however, 
were carefully selected and told what to ask. And the President 
had the answers prepared. 

@ On other TV interview shows reporters have been told not 
to ask questions of certain guests on selected subjects. 

© @ show the importance of Republican Congressmen seek- 
ing re-election, two-minute television and radio spots were prepared. 
The Congressmen, their voices dubbed in, answered®“questions” 
posed by the Cabinet members. 

@ Who can forget the “Checkers” telecast on the Nixon fund 
in the 1952 campaign? Here again was a carefully planned Madi- 
son Avenue operation. The public was taken in. And the “clean 
as a hound’s tooth” statement of Eisenhower’s was emblazoned in 
headlines by the press which supported the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. Nixon didn’t tell us the source and nature of the fund. But 
this was glossed over. 

@ It has been no secret that Eisenhower had been coached 
by one of the nation’s top showmen and actors, Robert Mont- 
gomery, to perform, show and act. 

The question that naturally comes to mind is how much more 
fakery and circuses are behind the many sensationalisms we have 
witnessed in recent years? 

The great power of this alliance—Big Business, The Adminis- 
tration, Madison Avenue and newspapers and TV—has been able 
to accomplish unbelieveable things. 

The 86th Congress was supposed to be a liberal Congress. It 
proved not to be so. Things happened. For one, the combination 
went to work on revelations of crookedness*in a few unions. They 
fanned the flames to convey the impression that the entire labor 
movement was corrupt. Undoubtedly the public was stirred up— 
so much so that many liberal members of Congress were fearful 
of voting against a labor bill that they knew did not answer the 
problems and was anti-labor. 


The ‘Labor Power’ Myth 


The myth that labor has great power is continually advanced 
by the very same groups who have been so effectively controlling 
the country. To further drive home this myth we are witnessing 
business groups going all-out: to put the businessman into politics 
at the ward and precinct level. Most of them do not try to conceal 
the fact that they are seeking to counter trade union political 
action. 

Many observers are wondering just why business, when it has 
controlled the picture in the last eight years, is making*this great 
show of getting into politics. 

There are several obvious answers. One is that business in- 
terests would like to gain control of the machinery in both political 
parties. Also, the Chamber of Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers are part of a different business wing than 
the Eastern financial interests. The Chamber and the NAM ap- 
parently want in. 

Many industrial firms and the Chamber are working hard to 
get their executives, stockholders and employees into politics. The 
Opinion Research Corporation, in a survey of 200 firms last month, 
reported that 30 have active political programs. 

In appraising this program, Newsweek Magazine recently 
observed: 

“Many firms frankly admit that their activity ultimately 
works to the benefit of the Republican party, in whose camp 
most—but by no means all—businessmen fall.” 

Newsweek quotes one anonymous company official as saying: 
“After all, if you get ten men in this (middle management) group, 
eight of them are going to be Republican any- 
way.” 

The magazine further observes that “this, 
in fact, isa touchy point which critics of the 
business-in-politics trend often poke. Because a 
boss is usually Republican, the critics say, junior 
executives, ambitious for advancement, will tend 
to pay lip service to that party.” 

All this would indicate that business in 
politics, despite internal differences in the busi- 
ness world, serves both as a backstop to the 
control of the financial interests and a means 
of stirring up opposition to social programs urg- 
ed by liberals and organized labor. 

Whenever anyone starts talking about “labor 
power” on the political front it might be well 
to refresh their memories of the powerful troops 
commanded by the opponents of labor. 
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The Jan. 17 issue of The Record carried a 
letter from a 24-year-old reader, Steven Harwin, 
which expressed an ultraconservative viewpoint 
on unions, Mr. Harwin also opposed social security, 
unemployment insurance, wage increases, mini- 
mum wages and just about everything else that 
labor supports. 


A flood of mail continues to arrive at The 
Record’s office from readers who have their own 
views on the subjects discussed by Mr. Harwin 
and those who have replied to him in previous 
issues, A sampling, both pro and con, is reprinted 
below. 


Two Who Support Harwin 


To the Editor: 

I must disagree with many of the comments made 
by your members replying to the letter sent in by 
Mr. Harwin. 


One writer says that “labor produces all wealth.” 
He ignores the fact that business creates jobs. I’m 
not going to defend big business and monopolies. I’m 
writing as a small businessman with four employees. 

No sane person wants or likes a depression, but 
the first thing all union members scream about is 
the depression and that the young people don’t know 
how rough and tough it was. Yet, these same union 
members seem to have forgotten about the many. 
thousands of small business people who lost all their 
savings at that time. How many of these union mem- 
bers would be willing to put all their savings into a 
business with no guarantee of success and then be 
told the noblest purpose in business is to “give work- 
ers a decent wage.” How many workers are sincere in 
doing their job to earn a decent wage? 


What’s wrong in trying. to make a profit when 
you're in business? For what reason do people go in- 
to business and risk everything they possess if not 
with the expectation of making more than they in- 
vested? Most of these union members talk big when 
it’s someone else’s money. I'd like to see them give 
extra time as quickly and easily as they’d like the 
owner to give them paid vacations and holidays, sick 
leave, and all the other fringe benefits which cost 
money but come free to the poor underprivileged 
worker. 

IRVING SEIF, 
Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editor: 

Amidst all the distortion, ridicule and vilifica- 
tion of Steven Harwin, let one voice be raised in his 
defense. This young man appears to have courage 
and self reliance, to say the very least. 


In the introduction to Harwin’s letter the Editor 
himself is misleading. A rugged individualist may 
be as anathema to communists and to people who 
feel that there is safety in conformity, but the world 
would be a poorer place for lack of the rugged in- 
dividualist in. art, letters, medical and scientific re- 
search and even politics. However, there is no 
evidence that this man does not believe in voluntary 
organizations, dedicated to the benefit of himself, 
and mankind in general. He may belong to many. 


The Editor says in the next issue that Harwin 
is against income taxes, a statement not borne out 
by the letter; also that he’s against social security, . 
unemployment insurance and minimum wages. Mr. 
Harwin actually said “you are for more and more” 
of these things plus higher wages, without doing 
anything more for them. 


One letter in reply attempts to give Mr. Harwin 
a lesson in economics. There is no explanation of 
how higher and higher labor costs are going to be 
met by other than higher prices. Perhaps a labor 
government can regulate prices without regulating 
wages? I would like to hear the master plan, as this 
idiotic wage price spiral must stop sometime. His 
¢liche about labor being the source of all wealth 
is rather backward for a modern industrial society. 
Technically, it is the source, but capital is a neces- 
sary ingredient also. In fact about twelve to four- 
teen thousand dollars is invested in every industrial 
job. Labor must allow profits to keep. pace so that 
the source of capital will not dry up. 

. The tired old line about the exploitation of the 
worker is dragged in as justification for the acts of 
the union now. In other words the union can do no 
wrong now, because the worker was wronged before. 
This is to say the excesses of the French Revolution 
were right because the aristocracy had trampled the 
Peasant, or that Castro’s firing squads and ex- 


Propriations are always justified. 
I would say to Mr. Harwin that unions are a 
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necessary part of our industrial society, a voice for 
the individual and a protection against discrimina- 
tion. But to me his opposition.seems directed more 
against distorted propaganda-and the policy of more 
and more pay for Jess and less work; a policy backed 
up by legislation which Ras. been weighted against 
the employer, by a great economic .power, and— 
when all else fails—by intiniidation and mass vio- 
lence. With his opposition .I can wholeheartedly 
agree. ; 


To the lady who evidently thinks a young man 
of 24 should not consider the world his oyster I can 
only say “How depressing!” Crack it open, Mr. 
Harwin, and may you reap the benefits of initiative 
and an independent spirit! 


I fully realize that this heresy will probably 
Tesult in my name being stricken from the mailing 
list and may bring on me the invective which has 
been directed at Mr. Harwin. But I would like him 
to know he doesn’t stand alone. 

ROBERT WHITTAKER, SR. 
Suttons Bay, Mich. 


Three Who Oppose Harwin 
To the Editor: 
I should like to express a few opinions regarding 
the letter of our present day Rip Van Winkle, col- 
lege graduate-salesman Steven Harwin. 


My first reaction to him was, “Is he for real?”. 
I hesitated to write until I recalled that in 1946, when 
I first came back to the union after getting out of 
the service, we had a man in our local who continu- 
ously expressed the same kind of anti-labor and 
anti-social sentiments, both in print and at our 
membership meetings. This man was useful to the 
local in the sense that we were able to better inform 
ourselves while refuting his distorted and one-sided 
views. In this same respect Mr. Harvin performs a 
public service since he sets in motion a wide-open 
discussion from which all of us as union members 
can learn something, especially those among us who 
take for granted the benefits which others fought to 
achieve with much effort and suffering. 


Mr. Hawirn seems to be under the impression that 
a labor union is some kind of. “get-something-for- 
nothing society.” This:'is far from the truth. In my 
10 years of union membership I have always under- 
stood that I am obligated to give a good day’s work 
for a day's pay. He says in his letter that if a union 
president knows that a firm cannot afford an in- 
crease, the union officer cannot go back to the shop 
and tell them so. This is sheer nonsense which the 
workers in my shop, including the salesmen, know 
from actual experience. I'm sure that our college 
graduate can unearth a trunkful of stories about un- 
ion settlements in which a union accepted meagre 
increases or no increases at all, in deference to the 
poor economic conditions of the firms under con- 
tract. 


Our young friend strenuously objects to unem- 
Ployment insurance, increased social security and 
additional relief payments, and asks us to consider 
where the money comes from. The money, as we all 
know, comes from the pay envelopes of all Amer- 
icans who work for a-living, both union and non- 
union, which is ‘as it should be in my apinion. Doesn’t 
he know that many Americans who have never been 
inside a trade union hall gladly accept these benefits? 
Incidentally, these benefits were not handed to us 
on a silver platter. They were achieved by many 
years of hard, and at times almost hopeless truggle 
in the political arena, and are a reality because the 
majority of Americans, working people if you please, 
want it that way. 


Isn’t it true that in times of calamity and danger, 
such as floods, forest fires, plane and train crashes, 
epidemics, earthquakes and tidal waves, people work 
together and help each other? Sometimes whole com- 
munities and even nations do this. This is exactly 
what we strive to do in our unions when we fight for 
higher minimums, pension plans, social security, 
unemployment insurance, and medical care for all. 
This is what we aim for when we demand more pub- 
lic housing, better schools, and civil rights for all. 
We are pooling our resources and helping each other 
to prevent, prepare for, or make easier to bear, such 
calamities as long periods of unemployment without 
sufficient return to enable us td meet our daily needs, 
sickness without the means to get proper care, and 
degradation because of our race, religion or because 
we do not easily speak or easily understand the lan- 
guage spoken by other Americans. Aren’t these the 
problems Mr. Harwin’s parents faced when they 
first came to these shores years ago? 

JERRY KATZ, 
Brooklyn, New York 











More Members Comment on Anti-Union Reader's Views 


To Steven Harwin: 

You say you have a little education and read a 
few good papers every day, so you can see through 
those. “cries for the poor underdog worker.” I agree 


that you have*“little’ education. 


I grant you that no person should be paid more 
than he is actually worth to a business, certainly 
no more than he earns for that business. But from 
this to conclude that all workers, or even just some 
workers, should not be paid enough wages to let them 
live decently, is absurd. ° 


The fact that in order to earn anything at al) some 
People must accept very low wages does not deter- 
mine the worker’s actual worth. If a company makes 
a profit it was more than just the employer’s brain- 
storm that made the profit; it was also due to the 
employees who actually did the work to produce the 
goods or services. True, they could have been re- 
placed by other workers who would have done the 
same, but someone had to do the work. And those 
who did it have a right to some part of the profits. 
Perhaps not an equal share with the men who 
thought up the idea, planned it and put it into ac- 
tion, but some share at least. Unless you believe that 
some human beings are not worth wages that would 
allow them decent living standards after putting in- 
a decent day’s work, then I don’t see how you can 
maintain that some workers are not worth $1.25 an 
hour. 


No union worth the name.ever expects an employ- 
er to pay wages to a person who doesn’t do his job. 
I have personally heard a union leader recommend 
to his members that they pass up a wage increase 
because the company just could not afford it. Fur- 
thermore, the members accepted his suggestion. 


You seem to base your whole conception of the 
role of the unions on an idea that at heart all busi- 
nessmen are decent, lovable persons who want noth- 
ing more than to thank those who helped them make 
a profit by granting them all sorts of benefits, in- 
cluding their well-earned wages. If this were true, 
there would be no need for unions. Unfortunately, 


the opposite is too often true. Too many businessmen 


are out to squeeze the last drop of profits out of any- 
thing they can, and the workers are one of those 
“things.” Few companies deliberately take a bite 
out of their profits by giving their workers a raise 
for having produced the goods which gave them the 
profit. 


Don’t misunderstand me; I, too, feel that in our 
country companies must make profits. That is the 
whole basis of our system. But I maintain that those 
who help to make the profit ought to get some share 
of it. 


If the unions and their kind are on the decline, I 
too dread to think of what we're going to be like 
ten years from now. 

PETER D. LIVINGSTON 
Cambridge, Mass. 
* 
To the Editor: 

First’ of all, thank you for sending me your 
fine paper for the last two years, When we get our 
mail your paper is the first item to be opened and 
read, not only by myself but also by my wife and 
daughter; and after reading The Record we discuss 
some of the fine articles you always so understand- 
ingly and clearly write about. 

After reading Steven Harwin’s letter, I feel 
sad but at the same time more determined than ever 
before to “talk union” to people, to convince them 
that labor has to fight its own battle, and cannot 
support (here in Canada) parties like the Liberals, 
with their “right-to-work” laws proposed by them 
in their platform; or the Tories with their “do 
nothing for labor” policy; or the Social Credit party 
with their famous “Bill 43” out in B.C. 

The platforms of the above named parties are 
too flimsy and weak for organized labor to even 
look upon. Let us support instead, and vote when 
the time comes, for the C.C.F.—the party that legis- 
lates Jaws for the working man, and has here in 
Saskatchewan the most progressive labor laws on 
the North American continent, something I’m sure 
trade unionists all across Canada wished they had 
in their provinces. 

Don’t let us forget the attitude of our present 
government towards labor in general; the union 
killer of Smallwood in Newfoundland, and the vici- 
ous Bill 43 in B.C. 

I would like to conclude with the best wishes 
for you and your paper. Keep up the fine work s0 
that more and more people will take off their colored 
glasses, and see what’s going on in the labor move- 
ment. 

PAUL G. SCHILDER 
Fort Qu’appelle, Sask. 
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Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben Burion greets 
the author, labor lawyer Max Goldweber. 











New immigrants to Israel are shown in iem- 
Porary settlement near city of Tel-Aviv. 


> 


Old market center in Jerusalem, little 
ehanged in centuries, is reminder of past. 





Children of Israel, shown here at end of school 
day, refiect many national origins of population. 


Israeli soldiers guard border in Jerusalem. Israel 
still lives under constant threat of Arab attack. 


—AIll photos except top by Max Goldweber 
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By MAX COLDWEBER 
Counsel, Loca} 906, RWDSU 


HEN we arrived in Israel last November, we almost im- 
mediately became aware of the fact that we were visiting an 
Israel free from a sense of imminent and explosive crisis. 


For one thing, the country had just completed a hard-fought, 
but orderly, democratic election. In it, 80 per cent of Israel's eligible 
voters had chosen their democratic leaders for the next four years. 
The results of the election were interpreted by many observers as 
reflecting a new sense of stability and security in the country. 

As we traveled from one end of the land to the other, we saw 
vast construction and development in progress. Great new housing 
projects were springing up in Israel’s cities, development towns and 
rural areas. A great new pipeline was being laid from the Jordan 
River in Israel’s north to the Negev, in the country’s south. New 
factories were springing up in communities throughout the country, 
and full store windows displayed the results of Israel’s new produc- 
tivity. 


However, Israel has many unsolved problems. First of all, Israel 
has not yet won a secure peace. Secondly, Israel is not yet economi- 
cally secure. Thirdly, there is the problem of absorbirig and welding 
the diverse population which have come into Israel from nearly 70 
countries in the last eleven years into one truly cohesive society. As 
Dr. Goldman, Chairman of the Jewish Agency, said, “We have built 
a State and now we have to begin to build a nation.” 

Today we find that to a great extent there are two Israels. One 
is a bright, shining Israel of progress and accomplishment. The 
other one is a gray and static Israel which confronts at least one 
out of every three of the nearly one million newcomers who have 
entered the country in recent years. 

Nearly 400,000 have not yet been absorbed in the process of 
agricultural and industrial expansion. Nearly 60,000 are still living 
in temporary settlements, and many more in development villages 
and towns labor under low economic and cultural standards. 

On our tour through Israel, we went to Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, 
Haifa and Elath. In between we visited the border settlements, the 
cities, youth villages and collective farms and old age homes. One 
of the things that we noticed was the tremendous enthusiasm 
within Israel despite the fact that these problems of absorption, im- 
migration, housing, industry, water and language and security prob- 
lems exist. Take agriculture, the basic factor in dny nation. If all 
the arable land in Israel were brought together in one piece, you 


U.S. Labor Lawyer in Israel 


could put it down in an area of 40 square miles. And by far the 
greater part of that land has to be irrigated from a water supply 
which is so limited as to be inadequate. 


One of the facets which greatly impressed me is the cultural 
and national diversity of the people. Gathered together from 10 
nations and practicing widely divergent customs, the newly-arrived 
inhabitants of Israel have one great common bond of understand- 
ing—their status as refugees and their burning desire to build secur- 
ly for the future. ’ 


The language problem, of course, is a difficult one to solve since 
they start out with 70 different languages. However, it is being 
solved as a matter of necessity in that the immigrants cannot con- 
verse with each other unless they learn a common language. The 
children, of course, all quickly learn to speak Hebrew. All the street 
signs and official notices of the country, as well as cases in the law 
courts, are in Hebrew, which makes it a virtual necessity to learn 
the language. This is all the more remarkable considering the fact 
that 70 years ago no nation, no city, no village spoke Hebrew, yet 
today you have an entire country of 2 million people speaking the 
language. 


One day we visited the Lachish area, Israel’s remarkable agri- 
cultural center, where in five years thousands of arid acres have 
been put under cultivation and 25 new settlements established, al- 
most entirely by immigrants. Lachish has become increasingly 
famous among the underdeveloped nations of the world, including 
the new nations of Africa and Asia, as a laboratory demonstration 
of what can be done to make farmers out of untrained immigrants 
and to weld into a homogeneous group the rfewcomers Israel has 
received from 70 different countries. 


While in Jerusalem, I had an opportunity to visit the Minister 
of Justice and go through the courts which, by the way, are open 
on Sundays, since Saturday is the Sabbath in Israel. I had the op- 
portunity of listening to an appeal before the Supreme Court, which 
was conducted entirely in Hebrew. 


Hebrew is one of the two official languages of Israel, the other 
being Arabic. Court cases may be conducted in either language, al- 
though a lawyer who does not know either one may address the 
court in English. Two of Israel’s 72 magistrates are Arabs. 


The nation’s legal system is based on, and is similar to, the 
British and American systems of justice. Thus Israelis are guaranteed 
the right of trial by jury and the protection of the individual's rights. 
Because both the nation and its legal system are still in their in- 
fancy, Israeli judges and lawyers use British lawbooks and cite 
British and U.S. precedents. 


During my tour, I was constantly reminded by my companions 
who had been in Israel only two years before that a good part of 
what I saw—the greenness of the earth, the irrigation system, the 
industry, the tremendous building boom—had all been achieved 
within the last two years. These accomplishments that I saw testified 
to the indomitable courage of the human spirit. However, there is 
much work yet to be done in Israel, and if it is to be successful, the 
Israelis must have peace, continued investment in Israel and con- 
tinued help from the humanitarian agencies who have contributed 
so much in the last ten years. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


The man I live with has left, home for a couple of weeks, and I am © 


discovering the advantages of a maleless household. There are advantages: 
The laundry is smal! and feminine and dainty. 


I get first whack at the newspapers, and I leave them as scrambled 
and mutilated as I please. I tear up recipes and dump coffee grounds on 
the sports section. 


We dine on cottage cheese and fruit salad and lamb chops. 


There is always plenty of hot water, and the car is mine, all mine. 
I don’t even have to put the cap back on the toothpaste tube. 


I can spend evenings gossiping on the phone without feeling a dis- 
approving male presence in the background. 


I can read in bed until 2 a.m. and sleep in a room with all the windows 
closed. ; 


Nobody interrupts me in the middle of a detective story to read aloud 
items from the newspaper. 














I can tune radio and television to whatever programs I please. I can 
read a book while I eat. 


But, on the other hand: 


There is nobody to get the car started for me on cold mornings. 


: 7 
, are is nobody to call on for help when drains get clogged and windows 
Stick. 


There is nobody to tell me that I am getting upset about nothing when 
I get upset about nothing. 


i Pa is nobody to awaken at 3 a.m. when I hear a funny noise down- 
stairs. 


There is nobody to bake an apple pie for when I feel like baking an 
apple pie. 


There is nobody around who has a razor to borrow or shoulder to ery on. 


There is nobody around to figure out where I made the mistake in my 
bank balance. - 


There is nobody to talk to about the sort of things you can’t talk to 
just anybody. 


And, after adding it all up, it is my considered opinion that any house- 
hold 1s better with a man in it. And I can hardly wait for mine to get home. 








—Record Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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How to Shave Sandpaper, 
And Your Own Face; 


Madison Ave. Defends Ads 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Advertising agencies now are attacking the Federal Trade 
Commission because the FTC has launched a campaign to clean 
up what it considers deceptive TV commercials. 

This challenge is something for you to watch. If the agencies suc- 
ceed in discouraging FTC officials by personal attacks on them, we won't 
get the intensified policing of TV the FTC recently started. TV adver- 
tising has become a huge influence on our buying habits. Advertisers 
now spend on TV about one and a half billion of the approximately ten 
billion dollars they invest each year in all types of advertising. 

In recent weeks FTC has issued these significant complaints against 
major advertisers and in some cases their agencies: 

@ That real sandpaper was not used in the TV commercials for Palm- 
olive Rapid Shave which showed a razor shaving sandpaper, nor has 
“Rapid Shave” the moistening qualities claimed in actual shaving use. 

@ That the filter demonstration for Life cigarettes, showing a 
liquid poured into two tubes, doesn’t prove that Life’s filter absorbs more 
tars and nicotine than other cigarette filters, nor has the U.S. Gov- 
ernment found the smoke from Life lower in tar and nicotine as the 
ads seemed to claim. 

® That Pepsodent’s TV toothpaste demonstration did not prove it 
would remove all tobacco stains. ° 

@ That the purportedly inferior foil wrap used in a TV demonstra- 
tion for comparison with Alcoa Wrap aluminum foil was deliberately 
torn. - 

@ That the “flavor buds” shown in a TV ad for Blue Bonnet mar- 
garine were artificial. 

Other revealing FTC complaints against big TV advertisers pre- 
viously reported here include Libby-Owens-Ford and General Motors for 
their demonstration_of the view through their car windows (FTC said 
they rolled down the windows), and Colgate’s “invisible shield” commer- 
cials (FTC said “Gardol” won’t put an invisible shield on your teeth). 


Ad Agenties Don’t Like Exposures 


First challenge to FTC came from a.top official of the big Donohue 
and Coe ad agency. He charged that FTC’s practice of announcing ite 
complaints without first consulting “privately” with the advertisers may 
be the “most unfair diversion of trade.” 


Next, Ted Bates and Co., nation’s fifth largest ad agency, took full 
page ads in leading newspapers to publicly ask FTC Chairman Earl W. 
Kintner: “Is imaginative selling against the law?” The agency warned 
that the FTC complaint “will be fought out in the courts.” 


Bates not only prepared the “sandpaper” commercials but also the 
Life cigarette and Colgate “Gardol” commercials cited by the FTC. 
The New York Times recently reported that the Bates agency is known 
for its “hard sell” ‘and is considered one of the most successful agencies 
with one of the highest profit margins. 


“It is true that if you apply Palmolive Rapid-Shave and let it soak, 
as you would shave with a tough beard—you can shave sandpaper,” Bates 
agency’s ads declared. It explained that it didn’t use real sandpaper on 
TV but plexiglass prepared to look like sandpaper, because “variations 
between the shaved and unshaved sandpaper do not register properly 
through a TV lens.” f 

Such-devices are necessary, the agency says. For example, detergent 
advertisers may use “gray fabric” to show clothes laundered to be “dazz- 
ling white” because of TV’s limitations. 

Now the Colgate-Palmolive Company has ended its sandpaper com- 
mercials because, Bates charged, “this campaign has now been discred- 

* ited, and néedlessly, in the eyes of the American people.” 

The big ad agency also suggests that such FTC actions even may 
weaken “free enterprise ...a precious thing to all of us.” “The reputa- 
tion of companies like the Colgate-Palmolive Company—a reputation they 
began to build and guard when Thomas Jefferson was President—is a 
large part of free enterprise,” Bates declares. 

Well, nobody wants to attack Tom Jefferson. All the FTC griped 
about was the claims made for the shaving cream. 


Sandpaper Can Be Shaved With Water 


It’s perfectly true that Palmolive Rapid-Shave can shave sandpaper. 
We did it although we had to let the cream soak in three minutes. Then 
we tried shaving sandpaper with brush-type cream and with lather from 
a 15-cent cake of shaving soap and from ordinary bath soap. We were 
able to shave the sandpaper as well with all these. Finally, we tried shav- 
ing sandpaper with plain water. That worked as well as the Palmolive 
Rapid-Shave. 

For the man who wants te shave sandpaper, plain water works as 
well as Palmolive Rapid-Shave. 

Bates’ defense of its sandpaper commercial is a diversion from the 
real problem of high-pressure TV advertising. The fact that anything 
with water in it will loosen sand enough to shave it off the paper was 
not mentioned in either the TV commercial or Bates’ widely-published 
challenge to FTC. 

Interestingly, Bates made no mention at all in its ad that it also 
prepared the more-worrisome ads for Colgate’s Gardol and Life cigar- 
ettes also cited by the FTC as deceptive. 

* Also intresting is that the president of Bates himself recently stated 
in Advertising Age magazine that “self-regulation will not work” in 
the advertising business, it needs to be policed from outside since “there 
are always some companies, or some men, who would prefer to operate 
outside the law.” 

Actually, FTC regulation of TV advertising has been mild rather 


than strict. U.S. Attorney-General Rogers recently indicated that FTC. 


has the authority for stricter enforcement of laws against deceptive ad- 
vertising, and even could take action against TV stations as well as the 


advertisers. ‘ - 


That would really be an effective way to assure the public of trust- 
worthy advertising. 
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Twice Blessed 


The young minister, sitting down to dinner, was asked 
py his wife to say grace. He opened the casserole dish 
she had prepared from a new recipe book and an un- 
counted number of refrigerator leftovers. “Well, I don’t 
know,” he said dubiously, not being a casserole man 
himself, “it seems to.me I’ve blessed this stuff before.” 


Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: My girl hinted that I should get her a 
sweater for her birthday, said there were two reasons 
that most girls like sweaters. Could you telk me the two 
reasons? She refused to say. Puzzled. 

Dear Puzzled: Yes. The first reason is that a sweater 
is easy to put on and the second, it doesn’t require 
starching. 


Beat Decor 
A Beatnik lived in a shabby room with only a pad 
(bed to us) and a single rickety chair. One night a fel- 
low Beatnik dropped by and noted two magazines lying 
on the floor. “Whatja do, man?” he asked, “hire a deco- 
rator?” 


Italian Pronunciation 

A man named Bean was a regular at the corner bar 
for several beérs. If he got a little high each time, no 
one minded because he was such a happy fellow under 
the influence, ‘slapping everyone on the back and wish- 
ing him well. 

One night another regular came in, sat beside him 
and noticed large tears of sentiment rolling from his 
eyes. 

“What’s with him?” the customer asked, curious about 
this new aspect of character. 

“Oh, someone just played his song on the juke box,” 
replied the bartender. “Cheery, Beery Bean.” 


— Aigbhiin vide of he 


Facts You Are Not Likely To Find 
In School Books 


1. The shortest distance between home and school is 
unknown to most children. 

2. Many parents do not mark the passage of the school 
year by semesters or marking periods; they rely entirely 
on how many pairs of mittens have been lost. 

3..A great many of the stones collected by second 
graders for the social studies section on that subject 
wind up in the automatic washing machine. 

4. The greater share of school homework fs done be- 
tween program breaks and during television commer- 
cials. 

5. Many teachers feel that the seventh grade is the 
level of greatest concentration, particularly for girl stu- 
dents. What they are goncentrating on is seventh grade 
boys. 


As Simple As That 


An American, just returned from Russia, was telling 
some friends how he had driven his car through a part 
of Russia. 

“Gosh,” said one woman, “how do you know when 
you violate traffic laws?” 

“That’s easy,” replied the traveler. “You go to prison.” 


You, Too, Can Write A Book 


Some years ago an enterprising printer put out 
a booklet with the title, “What Men Know About Wom- 
en.” It contained nothing but blank pages. 

Some other titles for similar treatment might include: 

“Complete List of Easy Ways to Save Money.” 

“Economic Predictions With Five-Year Guarantees.” 

“All That’s Known About Profitable Race Track 
Betting.” 

“Safe Recipes for the Male Cook.” 





Part of the Course 
A pretty girl was taking a course in auto driving in 
& large city. To her utter amazement and surprise, soon 
after she had started on her first lesson, the instructor 


leaned over, put his arms around her waist and whis- 
pered tenderly into her ear: “Did I hear you calling me, 


. darling? 


“Listen,” exclaimed the girl, forgetting all about her 
driving lesson and turning to glare at the man. “What’s 
the big idea of getting fresh with me?” 

“That’s just to teach you, Miss,” replied the instructor 
severely, “that no matter what anybody says to you, 
keep your eyes on the road.” 


Second Fiddle 


Pepita: “You must be very proud of your husband 
Juan: He is a very handsome man.” 


Lelita: “You should have seen the Juan that got 
away.” 





. Candid Comment 


If we needed an example of poor Federal planning: 
National Boys Week and Noise Abatement Week fall on 
the same dates! 


Daffinitions 
Point of no return: Wearing the new gown to an af- 
fair at which the dress store manager is present. 
Punch line: Big party, one punch bowl. 
Courage: Advertising a toy as unbreakable. 


Conference: Making sure you'll have someone to share 
blame. 


Tenpins: Five girls. 

Passe: What something becomes when you (a) can 
afford it, (b) learn to do it, or (c) try to interest a teen- 
ager in it. 









































“When | tell the union that 
even management has trouble 
with inflatjon . 

laugh.” 
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DIANE McBAIN, no iceberg, 


best-selling novel. 


February 28, 1960 _. 









GOODNESS, PAW, I'VE 


BEEN AWAKE FOR DINNER SUNDAY, AND 
OF THE NIGHT, sa ‘Ty KNOW WHAT 
WORRYING: ' xe AND THE DRESS E 
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stars in Warner's “Ice Palace” Nine imanee fe 
which is based on Edna Ferber’s TO WORK THAT mel 














[THE SMITHS WILL Be HERE \ 
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ON MINIMUM WAGE IMPROVEMENT: Your 
' Senators and Representative in Washington need mail 
from you telling why you and your family would like 
to see the federal wage-hour law improved. The 
RWDSU, like other unions, has given top priority to 
extended coverage under the wage-hour law (especial- 
ly for retail employees, who are now denied this pro- 
tection) and an increase in the minimum to $1.25 an 
hour. The only way we can win these necessary im- 
provements.is to let Congress know how we feel about 
them. 


Retail employers and other businessmen are flood- 
ing Congress with mail urging defeat of minimum wage 
improvements. This is part of the well-organized cam- 
. paign of the American Retail Federation, the Chamber 
of Commerce and other big business groups to keep 
wages down. 


Don’t let the employers win by default! Write to 
your Senators and Representatives today. See Page 3 
for latest details in the fight to win a higher minimum 
wage and broader coverage under the law. 


Two Letters You Should Write Today 


ON HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED: Many of 
our older citizens whose only income comes from So- 
cial Security need hospital and medical care. In most 
instances, they cannot afford to pay for such care and 
must exhaust their meager savings or become public 
charges if they become ill. 


The Forand Bill would provide health care for re- 
tired workers at the cost of a small increase in Social 
Security payments by employers and workers. There 
is an excellent chance to win this important improye- 
ment this year, when most Congressmen face re-elec- 
tion. 


} The Eisenhower Administration, the American 

Medical Association and the insurance industry lobby 
are trying their best to kill the Forand Bill by delay- 
_ ing tactics. You can help meet this threat by writing 
to your Senator and Representative now. See Page 9 
for an analysis of the Forand Bill and what it will mean 
to our older citizens. 








































